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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


/ ge President-elect has insisted upon having a few days of 

comparative rest during the holiday time, and this has per- 
haps diminished somewhat the number of his callers. But In- 
dianapolis is so easy of access, so convenient as a place of call for 
travelers from one side of the country to the other, that somebody 
is continually ‘ stopping over” to “ pay his respects.” 

Meantime the Cabinet speculations go on in the newspapers, 
and if we were to have implicit faith in the able correspondents 
who forward nightly budgets from Indianapolis, several places 
have already been assigned. Their opinion inclines at this writ- 
ing to the appointment of Mr. Blaine to the State Department, 
upon the theory that the disappointment of his followers would 
be a more serious matter than the same of Mr. Sherman’s friends. 
As to other matters, they are all quite confident a member of the 
Cabinet is to come from this State, and almost as sure that who- 
ever Senator Quay “ wants” will be taken, Considering that Mr. 
Quay struggled to the last to prevent General Harrison’s nomina- 
tion, there would be abundant magnanimity in such a course, but 
considering also the growing discontent with his “‘ machine” con- 
trol of the Republican organization in Pennsylvania, and the cer- 
tainty that it will not long be patiently endured, the wisdom of 
the newspaper idea is less plain. The building of the new Ad- 
ministration in Pennsylvania upon Mr. Quay’s personality would 
be as weak a course as was Mr. Arthur’s reliance upon that of 
Mr. Cameron in 1881-82. 





No one now appears to deny that the Republicans have at 
least one majority in the new House of Representatives. Mr. 
Bynum, the Democratic member from the Indianapolis district, is 
quoted as conceding that this much is sure, even if the Governor 
of Tennessee should finally refuse a certificate to Mr. Evans, of 
Chattanooga, and should certify his Democratic opponent instead, 
and if all four of the seats in West Virginia should be given the 
Democrats. As to the latter, the Governor of West Virginia on 
Wednesday gave certificates to Messrs. Pendleton and Wilson, the 
Democrats who appear elected, but he omitted to certify the two 
Republicans, McGinnis and Smith, saying that proceedings were 
still pending against them. 

We now hardly expect that Evans, McGinnis, and Smith can 
finally be refused the certificates they are entitled to, If not, 
there will be seven Republican majority in the House. It may be, 
however, that no certificates at all will be issued in their three 
districts, the roll being simply left vacant. In that case, there 
would be but 322 members certified to the Clerk of the House, of 
whom the Republicans would have 163 and the Democrats 159, 

It is under this prospect of a sure Republican majority, if it 
be but 1, that numerous candidates for Speaker of the House 
appear on that side. Mr. Reed, Mr. McKinley, Mr. Cannon of 
Illinois, Mr. Henderson of Iowa, and Mr. Burrows of Michigan, 
have been most prominent. Mr. Farquhar of New York, and 
Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge are more recently named. There is cer- 
tainly excellent material to choose from. 





THE Senate agreed to a Christmas recess only upon condi- 
tion that the discussion of the revenue bill should come to an end 
by the 2ist of January, so that the House may have six weeks to 
make up its mind what it will do with it. Also that the morning 
sessions shall begin at eleven oclock, instead of twelve. This 
agreement on the part of the Democratic senators has very much 
annoyed the Free Trade leaders in the House. Nobody knows 
better than they how uncertain is their hold upon a great num- 
ber of Southern members, and how much it has been weakened 





by the result of the election. It is not merely that the Democrats 
have failed to keep their hold upon the federal patronage, and 
thus lost one of the persuasive arguments which were used to 
such effect in breaking up the phalanx of Mr. Randall’s Southern 
supporters. It is that everybody in the South is looking for a 
new alignment of parties, and Congressmen are timid about cast- 
ing a vote which may put them on the wrong side of the line. The 
delegation of Alabama Democratic Protectionists, who waited on 
Mr. Harrison, asking him to make such appointments as would 
facilitate the reconstruction of parties in the South, formed a sign 
of the times which every Southerner in Congress appreciates. 

Another circumstance which weakens the Democratic resist- 
ance is the likelihood that President Harrison will call an extra 
session, if not immediately after his inauguration, yet before the 
summer is advanced. In response to an invitation to attend some 
meeting next May, he is reported to have replied that it was im- 
possible for him to accept as Congress probably will be in session 
at that time. The utmost, therefore, that the Free Trade clique 
in the House could accomplish is the delay of the Senate bill un- 
til a Republican House should have time to take it up and make 
it more thoroughly Protectionist than it now is. And such a de- 
lay as that is not what inspires a party to fight for it. 

The Democratic senators, instead of making the most of the 
few days they have for the consideration of the bill, at once set 
themselves to thresh the straw of the controversy over Free 
Trade, perhaps with the more enjoyment as they are no longer 
under the necessity of explaining to an anxious country that they 
are not Free Traders, even while they adopt every argument by 
which it ever was advocated. But it is their own affair, as the 
Republican senators probably have not many amendments to 
make, and they will get time to get them in. On the twenty- 
first the voting must begin. 





SENATE and House have come to a disagreement over the 
bill to elevate the Commissionership of Agriculture to a cabinet 
office. The moot-point is the propriety of making the Geological 
Survey a bureau of the new department. The Senate objects, but 
the House insists through its conferees. In this case the Senate 
is clearly in the right. Geology is not a branch of agriculture, 
although it has agricultural relations. In our own country it is 
much more closely related to mining industry, but it stands even 
apart from that as a distinct scientific pursuit, which values itself 
on its theoretical rather than its practical results. But sooner 
than have the bill fall through, it might be as well to let the 
House have its way, as it has been allowed on much more import- 
ant matters, as for instance in the matter of subsidies to our ship- 
ping, in the Post-office Appropriation bill. 





THE Rivers and Harbors bill was reported to the House be- 
fore the Christmas recess, This may be evidence that the mem- 
bers of the Committee having it in hand abstracted themselves 
from the excitements of the campaign and gave up the recess of 
Congress to its preparation; or it may mean that when they got 
together they took time by the forelock and shoveled together all 
sorts of claims and jobs to make a new bill. It looks more like 
the latter. And as the one objection to River and Harbor bills is 
that they are prepared with too little care and investigation, we 
hope Congress will not pass this one without cutting it down by 
the omission of jobs, and adding a clause making the expenditure 
of the money optional with the Secretary of the Treasury. We 
cannot spend too much on our rivers and harbors, if it be spent 
wisely ; but the country needs some better guarantee than the re- 
port of a House Committee that the money asked is really re- 
quired by the commercial interests of the country. 
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Mr. SPRINGER has secured the postponement of the Dakota 
bill until the middle of January. Under the rules it had prece- 
dence of all other business, and its immediate passage is urged by 
wiser men than Mr. Springer, who believe its neglect has injured 
and will continue to injure the Democratic party. Mr. 8.8. Cox 
on this occasion displayed that good sense which at intervals il- 
luminates his political career, but to no purpose. Mr. Springer ev- 
idently has no hope of getting his omnibus bill passed, so he is 
going to keep Dakota out as long as he can. The longer the bet- 
ter for the Republican party. It certainly will be a great party 
advantage not to have to confer with the Democrats as to the ad- 
mission of new States. 

Another needless delay in the House is that of the Interna- 
tional Copyright bill. Mr. Chace’s measure went down from the 
Senate early last session, but it has lain in committee ever since, 
and nobody seems able to bring it up for action. We hope that 
Congressmen are able to appreciate the point that the better we 
pay our own writers the more likely we are to have many and 
good ones. Also that this cannot be done so long as our market is 
flooded with books for the publication of which American pub- 
lishers pay nothing. It is the most unfair policy possible to those 
who write for their bread in America, apart from any alleged in- 
justice to foreign authors. 





IN one important matter the House has been more prompt 
than the Senate. The bill providing for the taking of the Census 
of 1890 in June of that year, has been before the Senate’s com- 
mittee since early in the summer, but without action thus far. 
There are some nice questions to be settled in that connection. 
There is a very general feeling that something less than twenty- 
four volumes should be enough to contain what the people need 
to learn from our national istatisticians; and yet new lines of 
profitable investigation are suggested constantly, while none of 
the old ones are without interest and value. Perhaps it might be 
possible to pass over the matter of the location of diseases this time, 
the census of 1880 having given the doctors all they need or can 
digest. And there may be found some other branches of inquiry, 
good enough in themselves, but not requiring repetition every ten 
years. 

On the other hand, no census has shown the American people 
exactly what are the costs of the State, county, township, and mu- 
nicipal governments for the census year, and we submit that no 
point can be of greater importance as a guide to national legisla- 
tion at the present time. At the same time the sources from which 
these many governments derive their revenues should be carefully 
ascertained, as should the costs of collection, the amount of bonded, 
floating and repudiated debt, and the rate of interest paid. Next to 
this should come the statement of the objects of local government 
outlay, the number of persons employed and in what capacity, 
and the like. As any one who has looked into the matter must 
know, there are few subjects about which it is harder to obtain au- 
thentic statistics. 

The Senate Committee favors following the lines of the last 
census in the main, as indeed does the House bill, but it also 
thinks of conferring a large discretion upon the Secretary of the 
Interior as to limiting or increasing the minor inquiries, while in- 
dicating in the bill the things which are indispensable. This is a 
very sensible proposal, but it would be still better if the Secretary 
were given discretion as to the years in which other parts of the 
census than the enumeration of the population should be taken. 
A permanent census bureau, with its work spread over the whole 
decade, is what we now need. 





THE Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia has adopted a se- 
ries of resolutions calling for the abolition of the system of In- 
ternal Revenue taxes. The prospect of having this done is even 
more remote than it was a year ago. Up to the St. Louis conven- 
tion of this year the Democratic party in its national platforms 
demanded the repeal of these “ war taxes.” This year, under the 








leadership of the Free Traders, and in order to have the Surplus 
as a fulcrum against Protection, the Democrats took the other 
tack, and committed themselves to the support of what they had 
condemned. The Republicans, on the other hand, referred to the 
tax on whiskey as a thing to be preserved unless the necessity of 
maintaining the protective Tariff should compel itsabolition. And 
this mild declaration brought more obloquy upon the party than 
anything else it said or did during the campaign. Newspapers, 
which for years had been denouncing the taxes as an iniquity, 
were shocked at finding the Republicans were for “ free whiskey,” 
and the stir thus made proved so embarrassing that it was gener- 
ally felt the statement in the platform was a mistake. In truth 
the strength of the Republican party lies among the moderate 
Temperance people, who believe in the maintenance of the tax on 
whiskey as they believe in restrictions on license and a high-li- 
cense rate, and in everything else which may tend to check the 
traffic. Unless the Democratic party change their minds, and 
come to the support of the Republican minority which believes in 
the repeal, we see no likelihood of its being done at present. 

Besides this, there are many embarrassing questions connected 
with the proposal. One of these Mr. Harrison indicated in his 
letter of acceptance: What is to be done about the oleomargarine 
tax? That tax of course is imposed to put a stop to the manu- 
facture, (or if that cannot be effected, then to put it ata disadvan- 
tage), and thus to protect the farmers of the country. It must be 
maintained and the machinery of the bureau kept up for the pur- 
pose, if we should abolish every other. And this would involvea 
great deal of outlay for a very small return. 





THE friends of Woman Suffrage are very much elated over 
the election of the new School Committee in Boston by the votes 
of the women. Weare not sure they have any right to be so. 
The suffrage was not conferred on the women of Boston this 
year. They have had the right to vote for members of the Com- 
mittee for years past. But they have made scanty use of the 
right either in Boston or Cambridge. At first a good many voted, 
but when it was not visible that the kingdom of heaven came by 
express at once, they lost their interest and abstained. Then 
came an excitement, and they turned out in force. The Boston 
experience was somewhat anticipated in Cambridge in 1884. Sev- 
eral women had been elected members of the School Committee, 
whose husbands were prominently identified with the Mugwump 
bolt from the Republican party. In the next election they were 
defeated and men put in their places. And now in Boston the 
excitement over the very proper exclusion of a school history from 
the public schools brings the women of Boston hurrying back from 
the mountains and the sea-shore to register themselves for the ex- 
ercise of a right which they have had for years, but never 
thought worth so much trouble. With women as \viers the spe- 
cial excitements of excited elections would be greatly intensified, 
but the watchfulness over public interests at other times would 
not be increased. 





NEw YorK has a new excise law in preparation by a com- 
mission employed by the State to draft it. It is proposed to limit 
the number of saloons to one in five hundred of the population, 
and to forbid sales after midnight and on Sundays, with allow- 
ance for the relations of inn-keepers to their registered guests. It 
has been hoped that the Democrats who represent the County 
Democracy in the legislature will combine with the Republicans 
in passing the law over the veto of Gov. Hill, if he should per- 
sist in the policy of the last two years, and refuse to sign it. But 
the County Democracy see that a new order has arisen, that 
Cleveland is a dead cock in the political pit, and that they must 
“play for position,” or Tammany will crush them utterly. They 
are therefore falling in behind Hill, as fast as possible, and their 
“boss,’”’ the redoubtable Maurice J. Power, with all his lieuten- 
ants, is to join.in the procession of triumph which will mark the 
Governor’s re-inauguration at Albany, next month. In fact, 
Hill’s triumph in New York is complete: he dominates his party 
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without a serious sign of dissent, and goes forward almost avow- 
edly to become the Democratic candidate for President in 1892. 
It is given out that he means to turn over a new leaf, to play now 
for the support of “the better element” in his party, as he has 
the great mass of “the boys” securely behind him. This would 
not be surprising. After all, 1892 is not so very far off, and we 
may soon find men and newspapers which denounced Hill bitterly 
in 1888 finding in him all the fine qualities that in their rich 
imagination appeared to bloom so luxuriously under Mr. Cleve- 
land’s hat. Hill may figure as a reformer in the columns of the 
Mugwump press before the new year is out. 





MANITOBA has won its case before the Supreme Court of the 
Dominion against the Canadian Pacific Railway. The Court re- 
fused to sanction the arrogant claim that the grant from the gen- 
eral government of a monopoly of railroad construction in one 
direction carried with it the right to prevent the provincial gov- 
ernment’s chartering a railroad to run across it. Manitoba is rec- 
ognized as possessing the right of eminent domain over its own 
territory after as before the action of the Dominion government, 
and consequently the power to bestow upon the Red River rail- 
way the use of the ground covered by the Pacific railway at the 
point of intersection, since this grant does not deprive the latter 
of anything the Dominion had conceded. This decision is more 
significant than appears upon the surface. The prosperity, if not 
the very existence, of the Canadian Pacific must depend upon its 
preventing the tapping of the territory through which it runs by 
lines crossing the American border. It is a political railroad, 
built to divert commerce from its natural bent to the Southward, 
and this decision bestows upon commerce the right to flow in its 
natural channels, without reference to the political needs of the 
very artificial structure called the Dominion. Not only the fa- 
vored corporation, but the government which conferred favors 
upon it is imperilled by this decision, which however must have 
been foreseen to be inevitable. 





THE Manchester Chamber of Commerce has gone over to the 
Protectionists! Forty years ago it was the stronghold of the 
Cobdenites in Northern England. For‘ it to be passing resolutions 
saying that goods which are to compete with English should be 
made to pay their contribution to imperial taxation, is as though 
the College of Cardinals had united in expressing doubts about 
the existence of Purgatory, or Exeter Hall had come to think 
there was something to be said in favor of the Papacy as an eccle- 
siastical institution. It is true that Manchester is only returning 
to her first love. Last century there was not a stronger Protec- 
tionist community in England. And it well might beso. The 
industry to which the city owed its wealth was created by pro- 
hibitory duties laid upon the cotton-goods of England’s own de- 
pendency—Bengal. But for those duties there would have been 
no cotton-spinning and no cotton weaving in England. And 
when Ireland laid protective duties upon English cottons, after 
her Parliament became independent of England’s in that and 
other matters, it was Mnnchester which urged upon the British 
Parliament the propriety of retaliating by similar duties upon 
Irish linens, so that Lancashire might supplant Ulster in that 
manufacture. 

The temporary aberration of Manchester, which constitutes 
the Cobdenite episode in her history, was as much dictated by 
considerations of the town’s business interests as anything that 
went before it. It was in the hope that the bribe of free imports 
of American wheat would rally the Western States to the sup- 
port of the Free Trade party in the South, that Manchester 
worked so hard against the English Corn Laws. But experience 
has refuted all Mr. Cobden’s prophecies on that head, and now it 
is the West which rolls up the solid majority for Protection and 
elects Mr. Harrison. We think it not unlikely that his election 
has had much to do with the passage of these resolutions. Lan- 
cashire is becoming desperate. 





ENGLAND has won her victory over Osman Digna’s troops 
before Suakin, by sheer force of superior equipment, and without 
the troops being exposed at any time to the enemy’s fire. All the 
bravery was shown by the black troops, who stormed the 
trenches with notable courage, but only to be mowed down like 
grass by the fire from the guns of the British ships in the harbor. 
After all Lord Randolph was wrong, for it did not matter that 
there were not enough troops to fulfill the ordinary conditions of 
an expedition. Soldiers and courage begin to play a subordinate 
part in modern warfare, since weapons of precision have been 
carried to such perfection that no civilized general will expose his 
men to them, and no other can do so without the certainty of de- 
feat. Of course this greatly strengthens the power of civilization 
to resist the onsets of the savage races. Midian has no chance 
against the modern Gideon. But most unfortunately the greater 
power of destruction outruns the growth of sound moral and 
political principle in the nations which possess it, and is used as 
selfishly as Midian used its numbers in Gideon’s time. This 
Suakin victory, for instance, is nothing more than the successful 
defense of her prey by a great international robber, who in every 
part of the world is destroying nationalities and robbing mankind 
of liberty in order to build up an empire out of the ruins she 
makes. 





KiIn@ MILAN of Servia is in an awkward pickle. His divorce 
from his Queen Natalie, although sanctioned by a commission of 
courtly prelates, has inspired the country with such disgust for 
him and his doings that it has elected a majority of opposition 
members to the national Skuptschina, and the king cannot get his 
little project of a revised Constitution adopted. Indeed it is not 
unlikely that the country will give Milan his dismissal. There is 
no lack of precedents. Since 1804, when the Serbs revolted 
against the Turks, there have been three forced abdications—to 
say nothing of two assassinations—in the series of six sovereigns 
representing two rival dynasties. And it is understood that the 
rival family of Black George, the liberator of Servia, has a repre- 
sentative ready to step into Milan’s shoes whenever the Skupt- 
schina thinks fit to call him to the kingship. 








THE PROBLEM IN THE SOUTH. 


UITE recently a letter addressed by General Harrison to Mr. 
G. B. Williams, the editor of a Democratic newspaper at 
Greenville, South Carolina, was made public, with the consent of 
the writer. General Harrison, in that letter, indicated his pur- 
pose to treat the Sonthern States, so far as discretion and choice 
lay in his hands, the same as other States, and to carry out the 
laws there as he carried them out in all other parts of the coun- 
try. But Mr. Williams, in a calm and vigorous letter which he 
publishes in Harper’s Weekly, declares that this does not go to the 
root of the Southern situation. He describes it as he thinks it 
exists, and says, “‘ If what I say is accepted as truth, the failure of 
the plan for dealing with the South indicated by General Harri- 
son is sure.” 

Let us look a moment at Mr. Williams’s description. Hesays 
the South has restored the political conditions which existed be- 
forethe war. “Thewhites . . . . again rule, and the negroes 
are again ruled.” He sees no possibility in any direc- 
tion of a safe change from this condition. The negroes, he says, 
“are all Republicans. They believe the Republican party made 
them free ; they know the little lease of political power that they 
had was under the patronage of the Republican party, and that 
in that party is their only hope of return to power. They also 
know that the white men who fought to keep them in slavery, and 

who have taken their power from them, are called Democrats.” 
They are therefore solidly opposed to the Democrats, and their un- 
divided strength is a social and political menace. What they 
would do, if allowed their full strength in the elections, Mr. Wil- 
liams judges from the “ carpet-bag” experience of South Carolina, 
when fraudulent debts were contracted, excessive taxes were 
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levied, and the negroes, “no more fitted to be trusted with 
weapons than so many children,’ composed the militia compa- 
nies. He adds further: 

“The Southern white people do not ask to be either petted or driven, 
because the two policies are equally powerless in releasing them from the 
hard political obligations to which they are bound by necessity. They will 
not divide on the Tariff question. They are already divided on that and 
other issues in sentiment, but they dare not divide in action. 

“To leave the situation undisturbed will not be statesmanship, good 
morals, or good politics. If every Democratic office-holder in the South 
should be left unmolested during the coming four years, the end of that 
time would find the relations and membership of the parties unchanged. 
Every negro would be a Republican, and not a white man would have be- 
come one. The differences and lines between the parties in the South are 
deeper than any questions of policy, or principle, or patronage. They are 
the differences and lines between Anglo-Saxon and Ethiopian, between 
former master and former slave, between aggregated capital and aggre- 
gated labor, between a race kept down by sentiment, custom, inheritance, 
and necessity, and a race forced by sentiment, custom, inheritance, and ne- 
cessity to keep it down. The evils will increase with time. As the two 
races increase they will crowd each other within their territory, and the 
struggle for place and foothold will become stronger and harder; as the 
educated class increases among the negroes, its pressure against the con- 
fining, repressive forces above will be more serious, and the friction will be 
more irritating to both sides.” 

Perhaps no more need be quoted from Mr. Williams to show 
that there are serious defects in his perception of the case. Tem- 
perate and candid as his statement undoubtedly is,—and therefore 
valuable,—it lacks clearness of vision in several particulars. He 
sees the situation even yet, through antique glasses. He writes 
from the standpoint of the old South Carolina. When he says 
that in four years the relation of parties would be unchanged, and 
not a white man would have become a Republican, he speaks in 
disregard of what is actually happening, and actually has hap- 
pened. Between 1884 and 1888, thousands of white men, pre- 
viously Democrats, abandoned their party in the South, and in 
November of the present year voted for General Harrison. 
Whereas, Mr. Williams says they “ will not divide on the tariff 
question,” the fact is that they did divide on that question. The 
greater part of these men,—we refer more particularly to Vir- 
ginia,—were “ ex-Confederates,’’ men who had once fought to es- 
tablish the Southern rule and system after the pattern prepared by 
the South Carolina leaders, but who now, in the face of all that 
the Greenville editor says as to such a course being impossible, 
have renounced the doctrine of Free Trade and joined the Re- 
publican movement. These men do not undervalue the difficul- 
ties of the race problem, but they perceive no more likelihood of 
overcoming them through the instrumentality of a reactionary 
than of a progressive party, while as to the pending economic is- 
sues, they are unwilling to follow a leadership which would carry 
the country back to weakness and poverty. 

Changes, therefore, which Mr. Williams says cannot occur, 
are occurring. And they are changes which not only affect, but 
as we believe ameliorate, the Southern situation. Weare inclined 
to believe further that they point out distinctly the path along 
which the Nation must move in order to solve this difficult prob- 
lem. They are among the first in a series of processes which will 
return the South to the condition of a free government and a 
peaceable and well-ordered social state. Slavery overthrew this : 
Freedom and Pelitical Justice will restore it. 

Speaking more definitely, we mean that in some States at 
least it is proved that there is no social need for drawing the par- 
ty line upon the race line; and that we hope the example of these 
States will be both influential and beneficial. Virginia and the 
other border States lead the way. They will show the South that 
the colored men, if dealt with as men and not as chattels, are not 
a solid wall either of political ignorance or social barbarism, but 
may be capable of comprehending their duties as freemen, and 
their interest as citizens. If they have a moral sense, a patriotic 
feeling, and a capability of education, they cannot be declared, 
unless we sweepingly condemn the whole fabric of democratic 





government, unfit to vote. They can be reached, in time, by con- 
siderations which reach other citizens, and they can be relied on 
to maintain, not menace, the social order. Mr. Williams appar- 
ently denies this, and he argues in a vicious circle from which he 
permits himself no escape. But other Southern men do not so 
argue. They see a better day in the betterment of the Southern 
people. They throw off the fetters forged by Calhoun, and enter 
the hopefulness of a political condition for which men like George 
Wythe and George Washington furnish the inspiration. They do 
not need to come to the North for authority: they can cite the 
declaration of hundreds of Southern men that the negro is capa- 
ble of better things than those which slavery permits him, and 
that therefore it is not necessary to hold him either in the chains 
of the old system, or in those new ones which have been forged 
for him since 1874, in the South. 

General Harrison’s answer is all that can be made. He can 
pursue no “policy” of radical change and practical revolution. 
He must be President for the whole country, whose laws are alike 
everywhere. He cannot, probably, draw the Bourbon spirit out 
of South Carolina. He cannot, perhaps, convert Mr. Williams of 
Greenville. But he can help the whole South forward to a more 
diversified industry, to the development of its resources, to a 
greater average of intelligence, to a better system of education, 
and to a relaxation of partisan vehemence. And so dcing, he 
will have done something of value toward the solution of the 
Southern problem. It cannot be solved in a year, or in a four- 
years term of the Presidency: it is the inheritance of centuries, 
and must be worked out by the patient and conscientious effort of 
decades at least. But the conditions, now, are such that it can be 
worked out. And this, plainly seen in Virginia, ought to be per- 
ceived even in South Carolina. 


JAMES WILSON. 


iw the history of Pennsylvania and the Federal Constitution, by 

J. B. McMaster and F. D. Stone, just from the press of the 
Historical Society of the State, the frontispiece consists of an 
etched-portrait of James Wilson, one of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Curiously enough the next pictorial plate 
which follows is a representation of Robert Morris, and thus we 
have in a kind of juxtaposition two men whose history repre- 
sents the ingratitude of republics. Both were eminent beyond 
most of their contemporaries. for services done to create the 
American Union, and both died poor, hunted by creditors, and 
half forgotten by the descendents of their generation. 

Pictorially, Wilson is a round faced man; with large dark 
eyes peering out from beneath on old fashioned wig and through 
large, round spectacles. There is much nervous vitality expressed 
in the face, and a finely modeled chin indicates sensibility and 
persistence. Why Pennsylvania has been insensible for well-nigh 
a century to the merits and the picturesque story of one of her 
greatest sons is one of the mysteries of her political history. 
Why Fulton and Muhleuburg should represent her in the stat- 
uary Pantheon of the old House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton, when she had so much more splendidly identified with all 
that her sons are proud of, Franklin, Wayne, Wilson, Morris, and 
Rittenhouse, is to be explained by the vehement acrimony of her 
early politics as led by Mifflin, McKean, and men of that ilk. 
Bancroft in his History observes that the timidity of the Colonial 
Assembly in authorizing her delegates to vote for Independence 
in the Congress of 1776, laid the foundation of much of Pennsyl- 
vania’s subsequent turmoil and loss of influence. At all events, 
the State soon passed over to tumultuous Jeffersonianism, in 
which her greatest men were sacrificed. 

Of James Wilsou there is no worthy account extant. That in 
Sanderson’s “ Lives of the Signers”’ is superficial, and the editing 
of his works, by his son, Rev. Bird Wilson, is timid and with- 
out appreciation of his father’s real grandeur. James Wilson was 
a Scotchman from Fifeshire, who had a diversified education in 
the University of his native city, St. Andrews, and at those of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. At twenty-two years of age he was in 
Pennsylvania, and got a legal education in the office of John 
Dickinson, who later sat in the Continental Congress for Dela- 
ware and persistently refused to sign the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, although he had been one of the foremost men in com- 
batting the proposed tyrannies of the British Parliament. With 
him went Wilson until, at last, seeing that entire separation was 
inevitable and pleading authorization from a Pennsylvania As- 
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sembly of doubtful legal character, he yielded at the last day. 
But in the case of neither of these jurists was there any want of 
loyalty to the cause of the colonies. Both believed that the true 
policy of the nascent nation was to insist on the inherent rights of 
representation and self-taxation secured by the charters of the 
Colonies and the constitutional history of Great Britain, while the 
royal executive as a centre of unity was retained. This position 
was preéminently that of a legal mind, and these men were 
among the ablest lawyers of their time. 

The Marquis de Chastellux tells in his Voyage dans l’ Ameri- 
que, of his surprise to find in Wilson’s library the works of Mon- 
taigne and Montesquieu, and of the most celebrated legists of Eu- 
rope. In the Constitutional Convention of 1787, Gouverneur 
Morris alone exceeded Wilson in the frequency of his speeches, 
and the latter was facile ga in his acquaintance with the 
principles of constitutional law. His influence went largely to- 
wards bringing the delegates into agreement as to the analysis 
of details and their working into a harmonious scheme of juris- 
prudence. 

Gladstone not long ago expressed his admiration for our Fed- 
eral Constitution as one of the most remarkable state papers ever 
struck out by the mind of man at a single effort—Wilson’s es- 
pecial influence was towards coherence. Of course he was a Fed- 
eralist, but his relation to that party is hardly half under- 
stood. In popular estimation Hamilton was the greater leader of 
the two. But in the Constitutional Convention, Hamilton had 
not the pluck or clarity of vision which Wilson displayed. The 
truth is that while Hamilton hewed out the administrative 
policy of the Federalists and of all its historically successive par- 
ties, even to the Republicanism of the present day, it was Wilson 
who forged the juridical arguments to which they have ever re- 
curred in emergency. Webster’s doctrine, that the States did not 
create the Union, but the Union made free States of the colonies, 
and that the sovereign people were the sources of national author- 
ity, and not federated commonwealths,—all this was often on Wil- 
son’s lips. So far did he carry his doctrines of a strong govern- 
ment that in 1793 he wrote the majority opinion of the Supreme 
Court in a case against Georgia, deciding that a State was 
amenable in court to the summons of private citizens. The de- 
cision was immediately annulled by a constitutional amendment, 
and yetof recent years there has been a perceptible movement 
towards Wilson’s doctrine in the Virginia repudiation cases. 
While such speculations are futile, yet it may well be fancied 
that if Wilson’s judgment has been allowed to stand, the United 
States would have been perplexed and harrassed by neither Nulli- 
fication nor Secession. 

But the story of James Wilson is too long for our space. It 
is time he was worthily given back to his countrymen in biograph- 
ical form. McMaster has called attention to his ability and merit. 
Bancroft does him incidental justice and honor in his account of 
the Constitutional period. But he ought to be written up for some 
statesmen series. The study of his personal history would throw 
much light on the political growth of America. 

Then, too, there is much that is picturesque in his life. His 
enemies were fierce, with a ferocity that recognized his transcen- 
dent influence. They nicknamed him in the public prints, they 
assailed his house and threatened it with arson, they burned him 
in. effigy. Yet Washington made him an associate-justice of the 
Supreme Court. 

His last years were clouded with debt and the importunity of 
creditors, growing out of some unlucky speculations in land. He 
changed circuits with his colleague, Judge Iredell, of North Caro- 
lina, to escape the processes of the courts and the clamors of his 
creditors, but they pursued him still. This is the reason that he 
died at Edenton, near Albemarle Sound, and perhaps also, why it 
was at the early age of 56. At 45 he had furnished his most 
potent work for his adopted country. It is time some biographer 
placed him conspicuously beside the Scotch Witherspoon, and the 
West Indian Hamilton, and the Swiss Gallatin. 

D. O. KELLOGG. 








THE GENESIS OF BROWNING CLUBS. 


AN Y extensive movement like that of the study of Browning 
x in groups or clubs must have a cause lying deeper than mere 
fashion or caprice. If the tendency of an age lies largely toward a 
given object the reason for the impulse must be characteristic of 
the mental life of the day. When culture was rarer than now its 
representatives gathered from all quarters around the boards of 
the Lady Hollands or Madame Neckers. There was an eminence 
in it which brought its possessors together from widely separated 
points. In our time a great change has taken place. The democracy 
of intellect has followed up the democracy of government and the 
masses begin to think for themselves, to investigate art and sci- 
ence, and pass verdict upon what of old was accepted at the 
hands of established critics. 





This popularizing of knowledge is undoubtedly the medium 
through which the universal study of a poet has arisen ; but it 
can give us no clue to the causes which have led to the selection 
of a particular poet. Why Browning rather than Tennyson or 
Matthew Arnold should have been chosen for investigation is al- 
together a different matter. We cannot account for it on the 
ground of Browning’s superiority over those who are his peers. 
He is not an exponent of the noble traditions of his art, as they 
are. In his hands the magnificent structure of English poetic art 
which every age has added to without violating its organic growth 
has received little adornment. He has followed his own leadings, 
and they have been rather of the spirit than of form, toward poet- 
ry divorced from art rather than the married elements which all 
masters have heretofore led into closer union. Not on the ground 
of poetry pure and simple, then, has Browning achieved the novel 
distinction of becoming a subject of general study during his own 
life. If his works invited study for themselves alone the most di- 
rect course by which to clear up doubts as to text and purport 
would be an appeal to the poet. His word would be final and 
would defeat the object of the clubs formed for its exposition. 
There would soon be no clubs. But they do not owe their exist- 
ence to such a purpose and they therefore continue to flourish 
even after the official utterance has been made. 

Two motives would seem to enter into the formation of 
Browning clubs. One, perhaps not an important factor but still a 
sufficient force, is that human trait which loves a paradox and is 
attracted by the oracular because, being indefinite, it is difficult to 
reduce it toa meaning. Humanity is fond of conquering whether 
it be an army or a riddle and what offers the most resistance is 
oftenest chosen for attack, irrespective of the reward of victory. 
The fact that handbooks of the poet’s works exist and might un- 
tie many of the knots of criticism only serves to prove the theory. 
Investigators are so fond of pursuing the game that they cannot 
— an intruder—even the game-keeper himself—for heading 
it off. 

But this is a minor cause and perhaps would have no exist- 
ence were it not for the more important factor, the factor of the 
age’s tendency of the intellectual habitude of our times. Brown- 
ing’s modernness, his identification with contemporary thought, 
his acknowledgment and treatment of subjects which are vital 
with us, his tendency toward introspection which is also our tend- 
ency,—these things have given him an eminence which has not 
been accorded to greater men and artists—artists whose future 
place in the rank of English letters is even more secure than that 
of the author of ‘ The Ring and the Book.” 

A superficial view of Browning’s poems,—a glance over the 
titles rather than a deliberate perusal,—might make the reader 
suppose that modern thought could find little room where medi- 
zeval Europe and Italy were so abundantly treated of. But the 
facts are the reverse of this. The poet stands above his mimic 
theatre and ventriloquises voices for the puppets while he manip- 
ulates the wires. The sentiment is not more foreign to that of the 
Anglo-Saxon race of to-day than is that of Shakespeare’s charac- 
ters—trigged out in Italian names and dresses though they be—to 
his sixteenth century thought. There is a wider difference to be 
noted between Shakespeare’s men, who are “characters,” indi- 
vidual, typical, unique—and Browning’s, who are mere shadows of 
himself; but the truth remains that a writer can only utter the 
sentiment of his times, and he who is most strongly impregnated 
with it will usually be most in vogue. The age may fail to see its 
own drift and neglect its “sayers” for a generation; but when 
“time” and “ place” and “ loved one” are “ all together,” as is 
poe case with Browning, fame and influence are the flattering re- 
sults. 

Says the author of ‘Robert Elsmere”—the popularity of which 
book is only another token of the same spirit :— ‘“ Half the trag- 
edy of our time lies in this perpetual clashing of two estimates of 
life—the estimate which is the offering of the scientific spirit, and 
which is forever making the visible world fairer and more desira- 
ble in mortal eyes, and the estimate of Saint Augustine.” ‘This is 
the burden of much of Browning’s verse—and I say “‘ verse” ad- 
visedly in contradistinction from his poetry which is altogether a 
different thing—and it is largely the source of his power over our 
intellects. “‘ Easter Day,” “Christmas Eve,” “ Bishop Bloug- 
ram’s Apology’’—long disquisitions in metre which would take 
their places on the shelf with “ Night Thoughts” and “ The 
Course of Time,” were it not for this leaven of popularity, are all 
the children of the Time Spirit and owe to her their rescue from 
the shades. 

There is, however, a benefit aside from this one of self-study, 
whicb may flow from the universal discussion of poetry; and we 
should do well to encourage every movement that looks toward 
its consummation. The first acquaintance with art to an enthusi- 
astic youth is of benign effect. A new horizon rises beyond the 
limited one he has always known ; a wider realm, better thoughts 
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of men and earth, open in his mind. The inrush of sentiment is 
a sanctification. May there not flowin upon the strata of society 
to which the general discussion will doubtless reach, some such 
enlightenment,--some such glow of beauty to make easier the 
burdens and illuminate the great but obscure facts of existence? 
HARRISON S, MorRIs. 


AND WAS THIS PARACELSUS? 
§ oe temper of the able speakers at the third meeting (Dec. 10th) 
of the Browning Society was more marked by criticism of 
the character of Parcelsus than by sympathy with his “ dim strug- 
gles for truth.”” What the listeners felt and the silent, who, doubt- 
less, kept up a deal of irrepressible thinking, while the demon of 
shyness glued them to their chairs, it might be interesting to know. 

As it was, though the moral lesson of the poem was brought 
out and presented quite bare and quivering to the gaze of the di- 
dactically inclined, the sane and sensitive spirit in which the poet 
showed it and made it useful, lovely, and lovable seemed over- 
looked and unexpressed. It is not that what was said was not 
ably said and good to hear, but that what was unsaid was suffered 
to leave what was said bereft of Browning’s own spirit and cog- 
ency and power. 

To have no sympathy with Paracelsus—to get a lesson from 
his life without going along with him in it and thanking him for 
the fruit his sins and sorrows proffer us is not to follow the poet 
in the creative energy through which he shapes his hero, not his 
quack. Let Browning be his own commentator. Strange to say, 
the prominent, summing-up, closing passage of the poem, enough 
in itself to stare a misapprehension, through lack of sympathy, 
quite out of countenance, was not once mentioned. 

It would seem as though this clear confession of Paracelsus’ 
own,—of the arrogant state of mind which led to his real not his 
nominal failure, but through which he passed and “ attained”’— 
were all that was needed to explain, excuse, and transfigure his 
own faults to his critics, and more, to convict them of a blindness 
like unto his. 

“In my own heart love had not been made wise 
To trace love’s faint beginnings in mankind, 
To know even hate is but a mask of love’s, 

To see a good in evil, and a hope 

In ill-success; to sympathize, be proud 

Of their half-reasons, faint aspirings, dim 
Struggles for truth, their poorest fallacies, 
Their prejudice and fears and cares and doubts ; 
All with a touch of nobleness, despite 

Their error, upward tending all though weak, 
Like plants in mines which never saw the sun, 
But dream of him, and guess where he may be, 
And do their best to climb and get to him. 

All this I knew not, and I failed.” 

This is the passage it might have been well to put in apposi- 
tion with the other, unfavorably and somewhat disdainfully com- 
mented upon by one of the readers of the other evening, in which 
Paracelsus, starting out on his untried path, cries out with a strong 
rash voice— 

“ Make no more giants, God, 

But elevate the race at once! We ask 

To put forth just our strength, our human strength 

Ali starting fairly, all equipped alike, 

Gifted alike, all eagle-eyed, true-hearted — 

See if we cannot beat thine angels yet! ” 
It is the noble, half-enlightened voice of the revolutionist who 
overturns the images in the market-places, counts the past a blot, 
and shouts “ Begin anew!’ But it isa voice having-that“ property 
of genius’ which Goethe says, “‘ disturbs all settled ideas,” let it 
be added, in order to re-incarnate them in good time. It is a voice 
that shall deepen and strengthen in reverberatory power, and lose 
only a superficial confidence, when it learns that the old notion of 
a “ born-free-and-equal ” democracy is unwarranted by facts and 
must yield toa truer coéquality, wrought out through the functional 
differences and comparative weaknesses of races, and leading to- 
wards the ideal ‘‘ federation of nations.” In the person of Brown- 
ing’s Paracelsus it learns to speak the sober wisdom of the evolu- 
tionist with all the inspiration of the seer. 

“ Thus climbs 
Pleasure its heights forever and forever. 
. . + Thus He dwells in all, 


rom life’s minute beginnings, up at last 
Toman, . . whose attributes had here and there 
Been scattered o’er the visible world before, 
Imperfect qualities throughout creation, 
Suggesting some one creature yet to make, 
Some point where all those scattered rays should meet 
Convergent in the faculties of man. 








Power—neither put forth blindly, nor controlled 
Calmly by perfect knowledge; to be used 

At risk, inspired or checked by hope and fear: 
Knowledge—not intuition, but the slow 

Uncertain fruit of an enhancing toil, 

Strengthened by love: love, not serenely pure, 

But strong from weakness, like a chance-sown plant 
Which cast on stubborn soil, puts forth changed buds 
And softer strains, unknown in happier climes : 

. . . Not alone 

For their possessor dawn those qualities, 

But the new glory mixes with the heaven 
Andearth ... 

Never a senseless gust now man is born. 


For these things tend still upward, progress is 
The law of life, man is not Man as yet. 

Nor shall I deem his object served, his end 
Attained, his genuine strength put fairly forth, 
While only here and there a star dispels 

The darkness, here and there a towering mind 
O’erlooks its prostrate fellows: when the host 
Is out at once to the despair of night, 

When all mankind alike is perfected 

Equal in full-blown powers, then, not till then 
I say, begins man’s general infancy. 

And in completed man begins anew 

A tendency to God. Prognostics told 

Man’s near approach ; so in man’s self arise 
August anticipations, symbols, types 

Of a dim splendor ever on before.” 


In vindication of the uses of Paracelsus’ failure the poet does 
not forget to add this, his dying assertion to his friend ;— 


“T have done well, though not all well ; 
As yet men cannot do without contempt ; 
’Tis for their good, and therefore fit awhile 
That they reject the weak and scorn the false, 
Rather than praise the strong and true, in me: 
But after, they will know me. If I stoop 
Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud, 
It3is but for a time: I press God’s lamp 
Close to my breast; its splendor, soou or late, 
Will pierce the gloom: I shall emerge one day.” 


His witness, Festus, cries Amen. 
“ And this was Paracelsus! ” 
CHARLOTTE PORTER. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


ie the curious Autobiography of Solomon Maimon, recently 
published in an English translation by Prof. Clark Murray of 
Montreal, there is a passage which seems to show that the Jews 
of Poland in last century adopted agrarian principles not unlike 
those of the Irish National League. As the Jews lay under no 
legal restraint in the choice of occupation in Poland, they gener- 
ally were employed as what in Ireland would be called ‘“ middle- 
men” in managing the property of the nobility. When once a 
Jew had been in possession of such a tenancy for three years, he 
acquired what in Jewish law was called a chazakah or right of 
of property in the land. When this term had been vinead, the 
same law forbade any other Jew to attempt to obtain possession 
by hosaphah,—i.e. by offering a higher rent. If any other did so, 
he was subjected himself to excommunication from the Jewish 
community, which is the exact equivalent of the Irish boycott, 
except that it carried with it serious religious as well as 
social consequences. In this way competition for the possession 
of such tenancies was effectually checked. But the Russian Jews 
were not so scrupulous, and Maimon’s grandfather was sup- 

lanted by one of them, who offered a higher rent and also a 
bribe to the land-agent, ‘‘without troubling himself about the 
laws of the chazakah.” 

* * * 

THE close of the year brings with it, as usual, more than a 
week’s tale of notable deaths. We cannot put Prof. Delius of 
Bonn into the list, because although it is now that the English 
newspapers bring the news, which the telegraphic newsmongers 
thought not worth transmission, it occurred early in December. 
Among the later Shakespeareans of Germany, Delius contested 
the place of highest eminence with Kreyssig. His edition of 
Shakespeare is in many respects the best Germany has given, be- 
ing the English text with very valuable German notes, the sub- 
stance of which, of course, is made accessible to American readers 
in Mr. Furness’s excellent edition, while the introductions to the 
plays were translated for the “ Leopold Shakespeare.” 

Laurence Oliphant died in London after spending his life as a 
“‘ globe-trotter ” of the most adventurous kind. His only home of 
any permanent kind since his boyhood was among the disciples of 
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Thomas L. Harris, the “American Swedenborg,” on the shores of 
Lake Erie. He had seen more of the world than any other man 
living, not even excepting Burton. His most curious exploit was 
in getting into Sebastopol in a baker’s cart some years before the 
Crimean War, and writing an account of the jealously watched 
fortifications, which the Allies found useful. Of late years he had 
given much attention to what is misnamed Theosophy, but 
whether he wished to be taken seriously or the reverse, we never 
could make out from his papers. His two novels hardly will per- 
petuate his memory. 

Father Hecker’s death is the first of the founder of a religious 
order that has occurred in this country. He was one of the 
strange group of Transcendentalists, which stirred New England 
in the fifth decade of the century. He had been an inmate of 
Brook Farm. Like Brownson of the same set he thought he 
found the answer to the puzzles of the universe in the Roman 
Catholic Church, and the two became among the ablest and most 
zealous upholders of that Church in later life. Along with Father 
Preston, James Macmaster, and, perhaps, some other converts, he 
journeyed to Rome to obtain the sanction of the Pope and the 
Propaganda for the establishment of a new order for the conver- 
sion of Protestant America to Catholicism. Macmaster broke 
down under the tests of his humility to which he was subjected, 
but the others stood them, and the Congregation of St. Paul was 
established, so called in view of the fact that that is the favorite 
apostle among the Protestants. The Paulists have been a body of 
devoted, hard-working and, on the whole, successful priests, but 
their chances of converting America to Roman Catholicism ap- 
pear about as good as those of the Prohibitionists for electing a 
president of the United States. 

Samuel Sewall, a lineal descendant of the old Judge who 
hung the Salem witches and who publicly expressed his sorrow 
for having been a cause of the death of those innocent people, be- 
longs to a different field of interest. He was one of the most 
loyal friends of human freedom in the dark hours of the struggle 
with American slavery. When there were few men at the Suf- 
folk Bar who dared to identify their names with the Abolitionist 
cause, Mr. Sewall showed the true Puritan grit, and never was 
wanting in the hour when legal services were needed. It was he 
who conducted the defense of John Brown after his capture at 
Harper’s Ferry, and he always looked back to it as the greatest 
effort of his life. Peace to his ashes! 

* * * 


THE Contract Labor law makes an express exception in favor 
of lecturers, actors, and other professional people, who may be 
brought to this country under contract. As for lecturers, there is 
very litte worth our importing from Europe, and that could be 
had without a contract. Many of the actors of the country now 
say they are of the mind that the exception is a mistake. They 
certainly make out a very strong case as regards secondary play- 
ers, who of course are the great majority. It appears that many 
troups are made up in Europe down to the last “ supe,” on grounds 
of economy,—notably that which Miss Mary Anderson recently 
imported from England. And it is charged that all the parapher- 
nalia in that case is entered at the custom house as the “ personal 
effects” of the members of the troup. This of course is a fraud 
on the law, for the exception in favor of actors was meant to 
cover persons of especial talent only, and not a host of persons, 
some of whom possess no special talent whatever. And to allow 
the paraphernalia of a whole troup to pass as personal effects, is 
to stretch the law on that point to breaking. 

We should welcome anything which would tend to put a stop 
to the practice of starring and tramping, which are the moral and 
the artistic banes of the acting profession. A well rooted and lo- 
calized theatre is the first need to test the question of the possi- 
bility of having such a drama as will be morally harmless to both 
the community and its own members. It is impossible that it 
should be either while the profession is condemned to the Arab 
life it leads at present. 








REVIEWS. 


Essays IN CRITICISM. SECOND SERIES. By Matthew Arnold. 
Pp. 331. London: Macmillan & Co. 

W E are informed in the preface to this volume that the essays 

which it contains are of Mr. Arnold’s own choosing, and 
hence itis reasonable to assume that they indicate his final judgment 
as to what part of his latest work was worthy of preservation. It 
is noticeable that the collection is not by any means complete. 
Many of the utterances which have attracted most attention are 
neglected. The essays on Civilization in the United States and 
that on Emerson are among these. Two of the papers which are 
here printed are prefatory essays to two volumes of selections 
from Wordsworth and Byron respectively, which Mr. Arnold 
edited. Three more are essays of the same general plan written 








for Mr. T. Humphrey Ward’s “ English Poets.” Three others are 
magazine articles on Amiel, Shelley, and Count Tolstoi, and the 
remaining one, that on Milton, was delivered as an address at the 
unveiling of the bust of Milton’s wife in St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster. 

Of the collection taken as a whole two points are noticeable 
as probably significant of Mr. Arnold’s intentions in forming it. 
One is that the essays on the English poets and on the study of 
poetry form a tolerably connected and homogeneous body of crit- 
icism on the sphere and function of poetry, and may therefore be 
taken as his final word on this subject, which has so largely occu- 
pied him in his previous writings. The other is that all papers of 
personal or political controversy, all the subjects on which he has 
in former years stirred up strife, are carefully omitted from this 
book. Its tone, as a whole, and especially of the essays on poetry, 
is elevated, calm, noble—a tone, to use his own phrase, of “ high 
and excellent seriousness.” No part of Mr. Arnold’s literary 
character appeals more strongly to the best feeling of his readers 
than this tone of serene elevation. And it has shown the noble 
quality of noble characteristics—that of increasing and purifying 
itself. Much of Mr. Arnold’s earlier work was marred by the as- 
perity of controversy and the tone of the political arena. He was 
never offensive as compared with the world of magazine writers 
in general,—his thrusts were more often masked with all the re- 
sources of literary art,—but he showed the temper of a combat- 
ant. In his later works, however, there is an increasing tendency 
to rise to a level where all this is left behind, and this last volume 
is the most noticeable of all for this lofty spirit. 

The series of criticisms on the English poets and on Poetry 
are strictly in the line of his former writings on the same subject, 
and show no marked change of attitude. But the application of 
this well-known standard of judgment to some of the greatest 
English poets has some surprises: Mr. Arnold never outgrew a 
temptation to say the unexpected, we fear. His dictum on Shelley 
is, perhaps, the principal of these. Every one would have known 
beforehand that Mr. Arnold would have many deductions to make 
from that estimate of Shelley which has been put in vogue by his 
admirers. But that a critic of such sure and quick sympathy 
should have actually ignored Shelley as a poetic force, should have 
called him an “ ineffectual angel, beating in the void his luminous 
wings in vain,” should have laid stress on the beauty of his char- 
acter as a chief reason for cherishing his memory, and should 
have placed his letters and essays above his poetical work—this 
was unexpected indeed. We think a constitutional dislike of 
some of Shelley’s proclivities limits his vision here. Contained 
strength and assured performance, an effectual use of known 
power, finished work and sustained grandeur of style,—these 
were Mr. Arnold’s ideals. Milton fulfilled these requirements : 
therefore he isthe classic of English literature, the peer of Homer, 
Virgil, Dante, the man in whose writings alone we can know the 
style of the ancient classics. Wordsworth, Byron, Gray, all are 
judged by their approximation to this standard, and are awarded 
high places for their strong performance within the bounds of 
their genius. But Shelley was the incarnation of the opposite of 
these qualities. He was all his life stretching out his arms to 
grasp the heavens, and he failed. Therefore he was “ futile,” an 
“ineffectual angel.” But why should this blind Mr. Arnold? 
Shelley added to English poetry some of its most grandly imag- 
inative, most spiritual, poetry. He is not a classic, but he did 
compass great achievements, and we think the critic of the future 
will find it necessary to lay the foundations of his criticism broad 
enough to take him in. 

We think there are signs in all this that Mr. Arnold’s critic- 
ism of poetry has undergone a subtile change from that of his 
earlier writings. The grand style was the touchstone which he 
there applied to poetry, as limiting its claim to a high place. This 
is still insisted on as strenuously as ever, but he further lays stress 
on the importance of worthy matter as an inseparable concomitant 
of the grand style. Poetry is a criticism of life, and must be of 
high truth and seriousness. It must also have the grand style, 
and necessarily will, if it has the first quality. “The two superi- 
orities are closely related, and are in steadfast proportion one to 
the other. So far as high poetic truth and seriousness are want- 
ing to a poet’s matter and substance, so far also, we may be sure, 
will a high poetic stamp of diction and movement be wanted to 
his style and manner.” We cannot but think that his thought of 
ag here becomes a part of his thought of religion. We recall 

is attitude toward the Hebrew scriptures. Their appeal to con- 
duct he accepts, but on a basis of experimental science, and he 
insists that the poetical matter of the Bible must be considered on 
another plane. Is that plane the plane of the religious imagina- 
tion ? and is not that the plane which he assigns to poetry of the 
highest grade in general? In short he separates the matter of the 
Bible into two parts: one part, the place of the part of ethical 
import, he assigns to the present sphere of science : does he com- 
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plete the conception by assigning the place of the part of imagina- 
tive import to the present sphere of poetry, and making these two 
spheres include the place occupied by the Hebrew imaginative re- 
ligious writings? This is only speculation ; but his words seem 
to us to bear this construction. 

That the gospel which Mr. Matthew Arnold tried to present 
to us in his literary criticism is much needed to-day is certain, but 
for that very reason it has put him somewhat out of touch with 
the forces of the age. This is and has been an age of ferment and 
discovery, not an age of settled ideals and calm, contained effort 
to realize them. Nature is very prodigal of waste in such times, 
and produces much that is unlovely, but they appear to be never- 
theless a necessary part of her economy. That they stand in 
need of such influence as Mr. Arnold’s is evident. That they are 
by that very fact made partially unreceptive of it is hardly less so. 
But although, looking at the world at large Mr. Arnold seems to 
have been unfelt as an influence in his generation, the complex 
individual development of our times has prepared many plots of 
good ground for his seeds, where they have fallen, and thriven, 
and brought forth good fruit. A. J. F. 





PRACTICAL Lessons IN THE USE OF ENGLISH FOR GRAMMAR 
Scuoots. By Mary F. Hyde, Teacher of Composition in State 
Normal School, Albany, N. Y. Boston: Heath & Co. 1888. 

EXERCISES IN ENGLISH: ACCIDENCE, SYNTAX, ANDSTYLE. Care- 
fully Selected and Classified for Criticism or Correction. By 
H. I. Strang, B. A., Head Master Goderich High School, On- 
tario. Same publishers. 

A dozen years ago, when the writer of this notice suggested in 
the Penn Monthly (memorabile nomen !) that English could be better 
taught than by “cramming” rules about the language, and urged 
upon teachers a plan based on that pursued for French and Ger- 
man or Latin and Greek, hardly a text-book existed with which 
to carry out his ideas. “‘ The Art of English Composition,” by 
Prof. H. N. Day, a work almost forgotten now, came nearest to 
what was needed. To-day the stores are full of manuals all of 
which offer lessons in English rather than logical or metaphysical 
discussions of English Grammar. Publishers vie with one another 
to supply a demand that is all the more phenomenal for its short 
duration, but the existence of which hardly a school-district is re- 
mote enough not to have felt. j 

Nor, though Mr. Hyde’s “ Practical Lessons ’’ comes last in 
this series, is it by any means the least amongits brethren. Clear, 
simple (where simplicity is possible), and, above all, progressive, 
it bears the pupil easily from truth to truth, over one difficulty 
after the other, ina most masterly fashion. All the work proposed 
for the class the author has evidently done with a class, and that 
successfully ; so that the book is clearly one of those excellent 
works “ born in the class-room.” Toour mind higher praise could 
not be found for it. 

Mr. Strang’s modest vade mecum is introduced by Prof. Joynes, 
of South Carolina College, who evidently has had the universal 
experience of finding his pupils, however proficient in the rules 
of good use, sadly deficient in the practical work of applying 
them to their mother-tongue. And though Prof. Joynes would 
no doubt concede that the correct use of language is a matter of 
practice rather than of rule, yet he sees that without material for 
practice no practice is possible. He welcomes Mr. Strang’s man- 
ual, therefore, as furnishing this needed material. 

And in this Prof. Joynes is wise. Too many teachers (and 
the present writer was once one of their number) argue that_be- 
cause correct use is the result maialy of practice, the whole diffi- 
cult and ungracious subject must be dismissed from the class-room 
and relegated to the pupil’s other associations, especially his un- 
conscious discipline at home. But this policy isa fatally mistaken 
one. Should the pupil’s other associations be bad, as they only 
too often are, he goes utterly untaught in this matter; while in 
spite of these other bad associations, if his interest in such ques- 
tions can once be aroused, the cure of certainly the worst of his 
errors in speaking is assured. Should this statement be ques- 
tioned, the writer would add that his own experience in teaching 
rhetoric to the younger classes in college fully confirms it: no 
department of the subject ever calls out more interested discus- 
sion and inquiry by members of the class than the department of 
Grammatical Purity. More than this, it is largely due to the inter- 
est evoked by these questions of purity that the interest of the 
class is maintained for those subtler and more difficult questions 
discussed by Mr. Minto under the head of “the elements of style,” 
or for the practical matters that arise under the head of the qual- 
ities of style. 

We could wish, therefore, that Mr. Strang’s book were in all 
our schools, doing its useful, if modest, work of correcting the too 
prevalent ill use of English around us. Even educated persons 
are not wholly free from errors in speech ; and these errors some- 
times almost reach the dignity of ‘‘ divided use.” ‘I have not 





spared my own blunders,” writes Mr. Strang, ‘ and have, there- 
fore, felt less hesitation in availing myself of those of others.’ 
Must not every honest speaker of English owa the justice of this 
remark? Who will declare himself innocent of such errors as 
myself for I or me, as will for shall, don’t for does'nt, and a multi- 
tude more? The pronouns in -self, almost unknown to our litera- 
ture, except as either intensives or reflexives, are so much used to- 
day as personals, that perhaps it would be true to say that in ref- 
erence to them good use, especially colloquial use, is divided. 

Once more, the discussion of such questions as Mr. Strang raises 
in his “ Exercises ” would go far to prevent those mournful exhi- 
bitions of ignorance into which even professed English scholars 
are sometimes drawn. In their efforts to stand up straight these 
worthy people often topple over backwards; in their search for 
purity they fall into purism; and so, while aiming to be teachers 
they turn schoolmasters, For instance, a professor of English 
Literature in one of our best known colleges is credited with hav- 
ing pronounced an adverse verdict against the following expres- 
sions, among others :—ride for drive, any as adverb, as in “Are you 
not any better this morning?” some ten days, had rather, had bet- 
ter, depot for station, as good as, somebody else’s. Now, for every 
one of these expressions good authority and plenty of it can be 
found ; how, then, can any professed teacher of English usage 
dare to cry them down? By the way, has even a single example 
of somebody’s else ever been found in really authoritative use? 
Somebody else’s occurs twice, and nobody else’s once in asingle story 
of Thackeray’s—‘ Catharine.” 

It is in pronunciation, however, that good use is most persist- 
ently outraged; and on this branch of the subject Mr. Strang 
does not touch. We cannot but wish that he had; for the man 
who shall rid our atmosphere of aow;for ou, of oo for the “ grace- 
note ” y plus uw in such words as duty, or of any other of the many 
abominations by which our ears are so often abused, will deserve 
even a greater reward than Mr. Strang’s excellent book already 
entitles him to. And it must be a writer for the very young who 
shall attempt this work ; for with certain difficult sounds the adult 
organs of speech often struggle in vain. J G.R. McE. 





SoLoMoN MArimon: An Autobiography. Translated from the 

German with Additions and Notes, by J. Clark Murray, LL.D., 

F. R. 8. C., Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, M’Gill 

College, Montreal. Boston: Cupples & Hurd. 

The readers of “ Daniel Deronda” generally will remember 
that this is the book whose purchase led Daniel to make his first 
acquaintance among his own people. George Eliot speaks of it 
as “that wonderful bit of autobiography,” an estimate which gives 
us a high warrant for the conformity of its statements to psycho- 
logical probability. It certainly is a remarkable book, both in its 
Franklin-like candor and realism, and the interest which attaches 
to the situations in which the author found himself. He wasa 
Jew, born in Poland in the last stages of that kingdom’s decline, 
when the insolence and thriftlessness of the nobles were carrying 
the country headlong to destruction. His picture of his own 
feudal superior, Prince Radzivil, makes the ruin of the country in- 
telligible. As every Polish Jew is designed to be a Talmudist, 
and only those who are too stupid fail to become one, our author 
was both a scholar in that lore and the son of such ascholar. Yet 
his family was in the most reduced circumstances when he was 
thus educated to “sit and search the law,” and the picture of 
their miseries after the expulsion of his grandfather from his prof- 
itable but utterly mismanaged tenancy is one of the most curious 
bits of the book. 

As Maimon had one of the most acute minds that ever human 
being possessed, he very early acquired the distinction of being a 
scholar of great eminence, and this made him a most desirabie 
son-in-law. He actually was fought over by successive aspirants 
for the distinction of associating their families with such a prodigy, 
and in his eleventh year was married to the daughter of a woman 
who kept an inn in a small town. He and his mother-in-law had 
no sort of peace, and as his successive studies of philosophy and 
science carried him away from Jewish orthodoxy, he decided to 
leave wife and children and make his way to Germany to study 
the sciences. His misadventures in the quest delayed his purpose 
for years, and for six months he actually begged his bread in the 
society of a professional tramp. But even the enlightened Jews 
of the Mendelssohn group in Berlin were staggered by a scholar 
who called their “ principles of natural religion” into question as 
freely as they had called Rabbinical tradition, and who showed 
much more affinity for Spinoza and Hume than for Wolff and 
Reimarus. Yet they treated him with remarkable kindness, and 
he devotes a chapter to a eulogy of Moses Mendelssohn, in which 
he manages to be as unjust to both Jacobi and Lavater as the eulo- 
gists of “‘ the Hebrew Plato” generally are. 

It was his keen criticism of Kant which first gave him a stand- 
ing-place in the philosophical scholarship of Germany, and a right 
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to be mentioned in the history of philosophy. Kant himself ac- 
knowledged the merits of that criticism very frankly, although 
Maimon had asserted that the Critical Philosophy was still vulner- 
able to the assaults of Hume. He would have made more of mark 
in this literature if he had had a better education. It was late in 
life when he acquired the art of reading German, or had seen any 
treatise in science or philosophy not written in Hebrew. Hisstyle 
was not bad, but he never acquired the art of arranging his ideas 
to advantage, so that his books impressed only the experts. Be- 
sides this, his scepticism in both religion and morals, his Epicurean- 
ism in both theory and practice, and in later life his intemperance, 
alienated his friends and gave advantage to his enemies. At no 
time in his career was he a man of high principle, and he does not 
conceal the fact from his readers. 





Tue McVeys. AN EpisopE. By Joseph Kirkland. Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1888. 

No reader of Mr. Kirkland’s two novels, ‘ Zury ” and the one 
before us,—a sequel to or rather an amplification of ‘‘ Zury,”—can 
fail to bestruck by the simple, epic manner of the author. His 
easy way of making his characters and their daily action pass be- 
fore our eyes seems to be the result of no artistic process on his 
part, but a simple, natural unfolding of a fragment of the human 
history. There can be no doubt but that there is art in the way 
the narrative takes on interest, movement, color, the tumult, and 
mystery of life; but the author’s method is hidden in his book 
just as nature hides the shaping impulse she is always giving, ap- 
parently leaving everything to fulfill itself. Mr. Kirkland sees no 
necessity for complicated explanations, dissertations on motives, 
and analyses of character. He is busy showing us phases of life 
with which he is familiar and which he loves and believes in ; and 
as he writes, it is evident that ardent memory kindles thought, 

en follows, and every touch of fun and pathos stirs his own 
aughter and his own tears. 

“The McVeys” deals with life in a prairie town, as “ Zury ” 
showed the beginning of pioneer industries in the unbroken prairie 
itself. Both books may be defined as distinctively American. 
Other novels, Bret Harte’s, for example, have been called dis- 
tinctively American ; but if one thinks on the matter one sees that 
Bret Harte’s characters are chiefly social wrecks, dead-beats, waifs 
and strays full of the cheap cynicism of the civilized world when 
they have made a failure, and who have drifted to the frontier 
carrying their old ideas and their old vices along with them hop- 
ing to pick up a living under fresh conditions. They are not the 
sort of people who build up a great country—not like Zury, ready 
to plough the prairie, plant it with corn, wrestle with every enemy 
of earth and air to save the crops; and then when it puts forth its 
tassels and its broad blades laugh in the summer breeze, feels like 
kneeling and adoring the visible signs by which his energy, hour 
by hour. has been transmuted into this glorious harvest. 

Mr. Kirkland shows us the working of the hopeful energies 
that have made the Great West. The main facts of western life 
seem clear and devoid of mystery. There is no feeble pessimism 
no subtle questioning, “Is life worth living?” A man needs 
money, leisure, and three sufficient meals a day in order to feel 
free to question the universe; and the makers of the prairie 
towns could not stop to decide whether this world was the best of 
all possible worlds, while they had to expend their energies in 
the sharp tussle with every-day necessities. It would be a pity if 
after their conquest of the prairie they should not believe in the 
worth of their mission. 

We had our say once before (in reviewing the former book, 
“ Zury ”’) about Anne Sparrow McVey. There is something in 
her history which we do not like; “out, damned spot!” we say 
to it; yet she is in this book a most charming and lovable woman. 
Zury has done her and her children a wrong; she is living a 
widow, supporting herself and her twins, Phil and Meg, but her 
troubles are turning into blessings, and her arduous struggle into 
a joyful fruition. Phil’s career touches us and grasps our sympa- 
thies at every point. To say that he is a natural character is very 
little: he is alive,—the fine, cheery, spoiled young fellow, with 
his friends and flirtations; with his love for his engine, his pride 
in driving her, playing upon the brakes and valves and rods and 
whistles, ‘‘as one playeth upon an instrument.” Nothing finer 
and truer has been done, even by the author, than the story of 
Phil’s death, for there is a railway accident, and it is the engineer 
who is killed. One moment full of life and promise, then “a 
long, heavy, limp bundle of steaming rags,—all there is left of 
the young Samson, Phil McVey.” But the drama of the book is 
not to be easily described by brief touches. All that grows out 
of Phil’s death is very high, and very noble, and very sweet. Such 
supreme moments of despairing loss as Anne McVey felt when 
she lost her boy force upon heart and soul new needs. She finds 
out at last how Zury had loved Phil, and it brings the two to- 
gether. oe 








INEBRIETY : ITs CAusEs, ITs REsULTs, Its REMEDY. By Franklin 

D. Clum, M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Dr. Clum does himself an injustice in his Preface. He there 
says: ‘‘ The object of this book is to give a clear, correct, and im- 
partial description of drunken frolics,their consequences, and how 
to avoid them.” And he then goes on to claim that the subject is 
treated from a scientific standpoint. It is this half flippant and 
half sincere manner which we fear will militate against the full 
effect of this in many respects excellent book. Dr. Clum does 
not really treat the vice, or disease, of drunkenness lightly, but 
he views it in a sort of professional way, with the manner of a 
demonstrator of anatomy in the dissecting room. That is a logi- 
cal attitude enough if we are fully committed to the theory of 
disease, but Dr. Clum does not seem entirely clear in his mind on 
this point, nor, on the other hand, does he take an altogether sat- 
isfactory position for a moral reformer. His manner, too, is dis- 
cursive. While assumedly treating Inebriety “from a scientific 
standpoint,” a large portion of his essay is of anything but that 
character, and its abrupt changes and carelessness of arrange- 
ment are apt to repel the serious reader. With all this, there is 
much in the book of value. 

An impressive physiological picture of the effects of intoxi- 
cants is drawn, and not in a hysterical way, but practically, as by 
one thoroughly understanding his subject. Of the three sections 
in the sub-title, the first is rapidly but perhaps not ineffectively 
sketched, the second is quite complete, and the third is hardly 
more than a suggestion. Dr. Clum begins by describing the pro- 
duction and properties of alcohol and then sets forth in striking 
and unpleasant array the phenomena of drunkenness. The story 
of the drunkard’s diseases and of the inevitable destruction of vital 
tissues, is,—with the drawbacks of tone and construction already 
noted,—forcibly told. The great consideration of Remedy is not 
satisfactorily set forth. Government action, either by Prohibition 
or high license, is hardly more than hinted at. The points made 
—all of them it seems to us slight,—are those favoring Inebriate 
Asylums and Temperance Societies, and in arguing for home life 
and the influence of marriage, on the plea that drunkards can re- 
form themselves. Unless this part of the book bad been worked 
up more fully it might have been better to have omitted it. The 
bulk of Dr. Clum’s essay, however, has a certain power, and it 
ought to serve a good purpose. 





THE DEsPoT oF BROOMSEDGE Cove. By Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock. Pp. 490. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Our Tennessee aovelist is as inexhaustible as ever in the va- 
riety of mountaineer character she portrays, but shows a certain 
monotony in situations. This last story might be said to draw 
upon her previous ones for a plot, so frequently are situations re- 
produced. But the people are new, although there is a superfi- 
cial resemblance of her “ despot” to her ‘“ prophet,”—for the re- 
semblance is only superficial. The heroine is altogether a fresh 
conception, and one of the most delightful we have had from this 
fertile pen. Good as gold throughout, and yet with a sprinkling 
of quiet malice and mischief to keep her lovers at bay, one cannot 
but look for her every appearance in thedialogue. Then her cyn- 
ical grandmother and her talkative younger sister are charming 
in their way. We miss equal power in drawing the men, except 
the scape-grace son of Parson Donnard, who certainly is original 
in his combination of his father’s theory of life with practice 
drawn from the crowd at the blacksmith’s forge. The funniest 
bit in the book is the debate in the barn over the alleged worth- 
lessness of the weaker vessels of the race, in which the unfortu- 
nate father of seven young daughters has to uphold the negative. 





RAYMOND KERSHAW. A STORY OF DESERVED Success. By Maria 

MclIutosh Cox. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

This is a very agreeable and direct piece of story-telling, and 
if made with “a purpose” no one can say that it is an unduly di- 
dactic one. Raymond Kershaw, the young hero, finds himself 
called, at an age when boys generally are thinking only of enjoy- 
ing themselves, to the responsibility of wage-earner and supporter 
of his family. The little tale tells how completely he was equal 
to the emergency, being helped therein in a large degree by. his 
adopted sister. This brave young couple establish a dairy farm, 
making money also by the sale of chickens, fruit, etc. The ac- 
count of their success is almost bewilderingly bright, but it is al- 
leged to be founded on fact, and in any case, the cheerfulness and 
kindly temper of the book are admirable. It will also be found 
full of useful hints for those fond of the country life. With these 
positive merits we can afford to look with an amused incredulity 
upon the huge early profits of these young dairy farmers. If the 
half that Miss (Mrs, ?) Cox has to say on that head should be lit- 
erally true the chances and inequalities of life become more start- 
ling and discomforting than ever. 
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THE CHEZZLES. By Lucy Gibbons Morse. Boston: Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co. ; 

This is one of the freshest and most delightful books in every 
way, for young people, or rather about young people,—for it will 
be read with equal delight by persons of all ages,—which we have 
seen in along time. It is in brief the history of a very agreeable 
family of New England folks, some of them located for the time 
in France, the chief characters being certain children whose 
intelligence and vivacity give a bubbling charm to the volume 
from the first page to the last. As in the best works of this na- 
ture, ‘‘ The Chezzles” has a not too intricate yet a definite story 
to tell. The character-drawing is touched with really high art, 
and we are confident the writer of it has the ability to make a 
place for herself among writers of Juvenilia second to no one either 
at home or abroad. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


A NEW novel by Sally Pratt McLean, author of the inimitable 
“Cape Cod Folks,” is announced to be published immedi- 
ately by Messrs. Cupples & Hurd, with the title “ Lastchance 
Junction.” 

Mr. George W. Williams, the negro historian, has recently re- 
turned from Europe laden with the fruits of a long search through 
the libraries of the Old World for matter pertaining to Toussaint 
Ouverture. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. will be the American pub- 
lishers of Lord Stanhope’s “ Notes of Conversations with the 
Duke of Wellington.” 

The J. B. Lippincott Co. have in press a book by Frances 
Courtenay Baylor, entitled “‘ Robert’s Wife, and Other Tales.” 

M. Jules Lemaitre, one of the most brilliant of modern 
French authors, will publish early in the new year a volume of 
short stories, to be called simply ‘‘ Des Contes,” and to be illus- 
trated by Clarin and others. 

Lord Randolph Churchill’s speeches, selected and edited by 
Mr. Louis J. Jennings, are announced by Longmans & Co. Mr. 
Jennings will also furnish a prefatory biographical sketch of 
Lord Randolph. 

Prof. Suphan, Director of the Goethe Archives, in Weimar, 
has obtained from the heirs of the lately deceased publisher, Bar- 
on von Cotta, the manuscript of the correspondence between 
Goethe and Schiller. Baron von Cetta purchased this rare collec- 
tion, consisting of about a thousand letters, in 1878, twenty-two 
years after the publication of the correspondence by the Cotta 
house. He afterwards sold it to the Grand Duchess of Saxe Wei- 
mar, but stipulated that it should remain in his possession until 
his death. Goethe preserved the letters in a box, which was de- 
posited for safe keeping with the Government at Weimar. In a 
codicil to his will, appended in January, 1831, he directed that 
they be published in the year 1850, and that the money realized 
be equally divided bet ween his heirs and those of Schiller. They 
were not issued from the press till 1856. 

Mr. Chas. G. Leland has been received with especial honors 
at Buda-Pesth, where an enthusiastic reception was tendered 
him as President of the Gypsy-Lore Society. He found that his 
system of Industrial Art Education had been introduced in fifty 
or more public schools in Hungary. 

Macmillan & Co. will issue immediately ‘ Japan and Its Art,” 
by Marcus B. Huish, founded on the very elaborate papers in the 
Art Journal. 

The paper, printing, and stationery trades are being urged to 
send contributions to the Trade Exhibitions to be held at Leipzig 
at Easter and Michaelmas. Leipzig is the recognized centre of 
the ‘ Continental ” book and paper trades, and American interests 
should be better represented there than they are. 

Early in the new year will appear the work on “ Remarkable 
Bindings in the British Museum ” (New York: J. W. Bouton), for 
which Mr. H. B. Wheatley has prepared the text, and which is 
to contain sixty photogravure plates. This is evidently intended 
to do for the British collection what M. Bouchot’s sumptuous 
work did for the French. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish in February, F. Hopkin- 
son Smith’s new book of travels, ‘A White Umbrella in Mexico,” 
with illustrations by the author. 

Dr. Casper Wister, whose death in this city was announced 
last week, was the husband of Mrs. A. L. Wister, well known 
to the public by her translations of German novels. 

The Writer says that the author of the anonymously pub- 
lished “‘ Bachelor’s Wedding Trip” is Charles Pomeroy Sherman, 
a Philadelphia lawyer. 

Lungmans, Green & Co. are about to publish a collection of 











lyrics by the lady who writes under the pen-name of E. Nesbit, 
entitled ‘‘ Leaves of Life.” 

The London Publishers’ Circular says that a frequent source of 
annoyance to booksellers is the tendency of plate paper to crack 
with the slightest crushing and that the attention of the pub- 
lishers is directed to this matter. It is possible, the Circular 
thinks, to produce a plate paper of pliable texture. 

“A History of English Bookselling,” by William Roberts, is to 
be published by Sampson Low & Co. 

Tennyson is better, but at the age of seventy-nine his work- 
ing days are over. He will undertake hereafter no more labori- 
ous task than a little revision of his poems. His severe illness 
was brought on through indulgence in a life-long passion for 
walking in the rain. There is a probability that Browning will 
be the next Laureate. Though only three years younger than 
Tennyson, he is as robust in mind and body as a man of fifty. 

The Moses King Co., of Boston, has in preparation several 
new hand-books of cities. The Company suffered severely by the 
agg of the Rand-Avery Company but has surmounted its trou- 

es. 

D. Appleton & Co. announce “ The Florida of To-day,” by 
James Wood Davidson, intended for settlers and tourists, giving 
the geography, climate, routes of travel, productions, etc., and 
describing population, education, and employments, also includ- 
ing a list of hotels, and railway and county maps printed in 
colors. This is an entirely new work on this popular winter re- 
sort. 

Signor Emilo Casta, the Italian critic, has compiled an an- 
thology of Latin poetry written in Italy during the 15th and 16th 
centuries. 

A book which is certain to be welcomed by many readers, 
will be a new work by Mrs. Oliphant (Macmillans) entitled ‘ The 
Land of Darkness, along with Some Further Chapters in the Ex- 
periences of the Little Pilgrim.” 

Mr. B. F. Stevens, of London, has been for some years at 
work on indexes to the manuscripts relating to American affairs 
between 1763 and 1783 preserved in European archives. The 
United States Government urged the purchase of these indexes, 
and also the obtaining of transcripts of the documents themselves. 
Congress has, however, made no grant for the purpose, and des- 
pairing of obtaining state aid, Mr. Stevens boldly proposes to 
publish photographic fac-similes of the documents, provided he 
can obtain a hundred subscribers to begin with. Mr. Stevens cal- 
culates that when he has once fairly started he will be able to 
publish monthly two volumes of some 500 pages each, and he asks 
100 dollars for every five volumes. A copious index will be pub- 
lished to every twenty-four volumes, and the price of it will be 20 
dollars. Mr. Stevens thinks that this valuable series of fac-sim- 
iles will ultimately fill 100 volumes. 

The second volume of M. Renan’s “ History of the Jews” 
has been completed, leaving another, and final, volume to issue. 


It is said the new Boston Public Library will provide space 
for 2,000,000 books. No library in the world takes precedence of 
this in Spanish and Shakespearian literature. 

Robert Browning has been at a retired mountain village in 
the Austrian Tyrol. He has now recovered his health and 
strength. Mr. Browning has his sister with him, hisson, and 
daughter-in-law. He will henceforth make Venice his headquar-* 
ters. He has lately bought the fine palace, the Rezzonico, one of 
the largest fronting the Grand Canal. This palace, with its mar- 
ble frontage, its arched windows, and pillared balconies, is one of 
the most notable in Venice. 

There are again discouraging reports about the health of Walt 
Whitman. His paralysis has assumed features which apparently 
take away the hope of his recovery. But his mind is not par- 
alysed, nor is he given up to dejection. 

The employment of German printers for English illustrated 
books, says the Publishers’ Weekly, is, as regards the blending of 
color, attended with happy results, but, as regards the letter-press, 
is productive of the most serious blunders. Quite a number of 
misspellings have come under notice in the large crop of booklets 
issued this year. 

A library of American novels called the ‘“‘ Sternbanner Serie”’ 
is issued at Stuttgart, in which German translations of various 
works by Stockton, Howells, Mark Twain and others have ap- 
peared. A late issué was Miss Blanche Willis Howard’s “ Guenn,” 
with a commendatory note by Paul Heyse. 

Messieurs Erckmann and Chatrian have,—as they richly de- 
serve,—comfortable fortunes made out of their literary work. 
The two were schoolfellows and are now each about seventy 
years old. Erckmann is blue-eyed and pink-cheeked ; Chatrian 
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is a little curly-haired, blue-eyed man, with a “ bumpy” forehead. 
They are engaged, the reading world will be glad to know after 
a long silence, upon a new novel. 

The statement widely made that Marshal MacMahon’s ‘““Mem- 
oirs” would be simultaneously published in London, Paris and 
Leipzig, is now denied. The memoirs are only intended for the 
Ex-President’s family and a circle of intimate friends. 

Dr. O. Hartwig, the chief of the University Library at Halle, 
has just published a volume on the subject catalogue made under 
his supervision. The catalogue, he says, was begun in 1879 and 
finished this year; it consequently took nine years to make. 
Halle possesses about 250,000 volumes, and ten specialists were 
employed. According to this calculation the library of the Brit- 
ish Museum would require for the preparation of its catalogue at 
least fifty-five years. The Bodleian Library, where there are nearly 
650,000 books, would need over twenty years with the help of 
ten specialists for a subject catalogue. But, as unfortunately, 
that library is too poor to procure such an amount of aid, and em- 
ploys only one classifier for the slips, although one man, however 
able, cannot classify every subject, a subject catalogue of the 
Bodleian would take not less than a century to complete. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


HE issue for October closed the third volume of that most 
valuable quarterly, the English Historical Review. We have 
heretofore spoken in praise of it, and we are glad to know that 
interest in its contents increases in this country. No other publi- 
cation within our knowledge places itself with so great a measure 
of success on the line which unites careful and thorough study of 
historical facts with sound methods of judging and criticising 
them. It is weighty and serious without being dry or dull. For lib- 
raries, for scholars, for historical writers and students, the Review 
is a most desirable publication. Its contents, where they refer to 
English history, concern a majority of the people of this country 
as much as they do those of England, and the reviews of books in- 
clude many printed in other languages and dealing with other 
than English themes, In the October number the four leading 
articles are upon the Settlement of Australia, the Tomb of Dante, 
“ Elizabethan Presbyterianism,” and the Battle of Naseby. Among 
the reviews is one of Mr. H. C. Lea’s great history of the Inqui- 
sition, from the pen of Lord Acton, who declares it ‘‘ the most 
important contribution of the new world to the religious history 
of the old,” and says that its author “is armed at all points. His 
information is comprehensive, minute, exact, and everywhere 
sufficient, if not everywhere complete.” The review is quite 
long, and deals with the History as one of the great works of the 
re (London: Longmans, Green & Co. Five shillings a num- 
er. 

The growth of interest in the study of particular poets and 
their works has been such as to induce the suggestion of a new 
monthly magazine in this city, to be called Poet-Lore. The first 
number it is proposed shall appear about the 15th of next month, 
with the imprint of the J. B. Lippincott Company. Its “ office 
and aim” are defined to be ‘“ the comparative study, interpreta- 
tion, and praise of ‘the choice and master spirits’ of English 
Poetry,””—referring especially to the illustration of Shakespeare 
and Robert Browning. The editors, Philadelphians, are members 
of the London New Shakespeare Society, and of the London and 
the Philadelphia Browning Societies. 

The new juvenile weekly, whose advent has been chronicled 
from time to time, is to be called Santa Claus, and it is now an- 
nounced that besides having its home office in this city it also will 
be published simultaneously in New York, Boston, London, and 
Toronto. The chief editor will be a Philadelphia lady, already 
favorably known by her contributions to juvenile literature. 


The Youth’s Companion has received the compliment of being 
selected as a “reader” in schools in Toledo and other localities, 


Morgenbladet, a leading journal of Copenhagen, contained re- 
cently a highly eulogistic article on Prof. R. B. Anderson, U.S. 
Minister to Denmark, and expressing the hope that he might not 
be removed from his post by the incoming administration. 


Paris Illustré for December 22 contains several fac-simile re- 
productions, six of them in color, of illustrations which Mme. 
Madeleine Lemaire has made for M. Ludovic HAlevy’s charming 
little novel, ‘“ L’Abbé Constantin.” They are exquisitely drawn,— 
using the language of a critic who contributes an article to the 
same number, they “ incarnate in art what is pleasant and grace- 
ful.” 

Mr. F. T. Palgrave, Professor of Poetry at Oxford, and com- 
piler of the “Golden Treasury ” series, has engaged to contribute 
to the New York Independent a set of articles on ‘‘ The Songs of 
the Elizabethan Age.” 





The Disestablishment Council for Scotland is going to start a 
monthly organ in January, called The Disestablishment Banner. 

Sunday Talks, the illustrated English religious monthly, has 
been amalgamated with The Scot’s Magazine, of Edinburgh. 

Das Buchgewerbe is the title of a fortnightly journal in the in- 
terest of the book and kindred trades, to be published by Paul 


Hennig, Berlin, and edited by men of authority in the production 
of books. 








ART NOTES. 


TCHINGS have been much in favor as holiday gifts this sea- 
son, and to meet the demand a number of important plates 
have been imported, and a few new works brought out by our 
American artists, not to mention the regular commercial supply 
furnished by the etching manufacturers. 

Among the plates by our American painter-etchers is an espe- 
cially fine rendition of a foreign subject by Stephen Parrish, pub- 
lished by Wunderlich of this city. It is an evening scene in Brit- 
tany, and is especially charming as a landscape, and as one of 
those bits of artistic composition that nature sometimes affords 
ready to the painter’s hand. The aerial perspective is very fine, 
and the well-balanced masses of light and dark effectively sugges- 
tive of approaching twilight. A church spire extending up into 
the clear evening sky and repeated by reflection on the calm sur- 
face of water in the foreground, with the lines of a few pictur- 
esque dwellings similarly duplicated, gives that long reach of 
“parallel perpendiculars” dear to the hearts of those who prize 
architectural subjects. Mr. Parrish has scored another distinct 
success in this work, and it is a pleasure to learn that it has been 
very well appreciated. 

Mr. F. De Bourg Richards furnished an unusually large plate 
in time for the holiday season, and one that ought to prove very 
attractive. It is a reproduction of one of the artist’s Colorado 
studies, giving a view up the Black Bear caiion, on the Pike’s 
Peak trail. It is a wild scene, the vast mountain masses should- 
ering and crowding together, piling upward in the background, 
until lost among the clouds in the dim distance. Between pre- 
cipitous cliffs the cafion winds a tortuous way, filled with forest 
growths in the lower levels and blockaded with tumbled rocks in 
the middle distance. A mountain stream brawls and falls along 
through the gorge, and in the foreground leaps down in a spark- 
ling cascade that gives spirit and animation to the savage solitude. 
Careful studies of trees and local forms give interest and strength 
to the foreground, and aid in suggesting distances; effects also 
promoted by the clever treatment of the sky. On the whole, this 
plate will be regarded without doubt as one of the most vigorous 
and skillful drawings with the needle that Mr. Richards has yet 
produced, 

A leading artist is quoted as advising American art students 
to go to Paris to learn painting, and to Rome if their tastes lead 
toward sculpture. This advice is hardly needed, at least so far as 
Philadelphia students are concerned. We do not send many of 
our young folks to Italy, though John J. Boyle received a part of 
his liberal training there ; but as to our painters, the only ques- 
tion with regard to their entering the French schools seems to be 
that of ability to get to Paris. The Pennsylvania Academy fur- 
nishes not less than half a dozen candidates for the Beaux Arts 
every year, and more than that number went over this last au- 
tumn. Among the Philadelphians who have studied in Paris 
within a few years past, may be mentioned the two Harrisons, 
Clifford P. Grayson, Emily Sartain, Helen Corson Hovenden, 
Harry K. Poore, George Wright, Alice Barber, Cecelia Beaux, 
Mary K. Trotter, Gabrielle D. Clements, Edith Loring Pierce, 
Margaret Lesley, Phoebe D. Natt, Sarah Levis, Frank Moss, 
Fred. F. Waugh, Edward Stewardson, Francis Paulus, Robert 
Sprunk, Charles Brome, A. E. Albright, and others, including 
some of the young folk whose work has not yet brought them 
before the public. 


Mr. Hamo Thornycroft’s statue of General Gordon, in Tra- 
falgar Square, London, is pronounced by competent critics to be 
one of the most artistic pieces of sculpture that modern art has 
produced, in this walk. Mr. Thorneycroft is easily the first of 
living English sculptors, and his “‘ Teucer” in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum is declared to be worthy of a place among the 
Greeks. It was this great work that decided the Gordon Memo- 
rial Trustees to assign him their commission. It is said the artist 
undertook the work with enthusiasm, and has labored long and 
lovingly uponit. The results are now before the world, and for 
once everybody is more than satisfied. The statue is described 
as portraying with pathetic force the elements of tragedy in Gor- 
don’s character which led to his heroic self-sacrifice; the religious 
fervor of the mystic in the rare combination with sound practical 
common sense that made him a great leader, are wonderfully 
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well suggested in the pensive but resolute head and the alert yet 
spiritually abstracted pose of the commanding figure. The statue 
is praised as a life-like portrait, and yet is evidently a thoroughly 
successful work of the imagination. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 

‘ee auditorium at Chicago, the then unfinished building in 

which the Republican National Convention was held this 
year, isa remarkable building in many ways. It comprises five 
principal features: the auditorium, provided with an organ (said 
to have cost $50,000) and fitted with a stage modelled after the 
one at Buda-Pesth in Hungary; a hotel containing nearly 400 
rooms; nine floors of rooms for business offices; a small audito- 
rium for rehearsals ; lastly, a public observatory. The main audi- 
torium contains 5,000 seats, and reaches up to the seventh story of 
the building. The main building is ten stories in height, the 
tower, 240 feet high, having seventeen stories. There are twelve 
elevators and 8,600 electric lights. 

In several cities in Germany, notably Berlin and Hamburg, 
the experiment is being made of a compound for paving purposes, 
the principal ingredient of which is india-rubber. As far as heard 
from, this paving is very satisfactory, although no facts are given as 
to cost. The india-rubber combines some elasticity with durability, 
is not affected by heat or cold, and in particular does not beeome 
slippery when wet, as does asphalt. The roadway over the Goethe 
Bridge in Hanover is also said to have been paved with this com- 
pound and to have been found very satisfactory. 

Various newspaper reports have appeared recently regarding 
a vessel now building at South Brooklyn, which embodies a new 
scheme for the propulsion of vessels by the reaction of a jet of 
water forced from the stern of the vessel at great pressure. The 
inventor gives the following account of his property: The engines, 
1,500 horse-power, propel a stream of water 1} inches in diameter 
at the enormous pressure of 10,000 pounds to the square inch, re- 
sulting in a speed of 30 miles per hour. A very short computation 
indicates that this speed will require that 61,000 tons of water be 
forced through the orifice per hour. The quantity of steam nec- 
essary to accomplish this end would be enormous, and the neces- 
sary coal could scarcely be carried by any vessel. Owing to the 
small diameter of the jet, the momentum only of the stream is 
realized and small efficiency results. The claims made for the 
speed of the vessel are everywhere regarded as preposterous. 

A paper recently read by Dr. Harrison Allen before the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of this city, gives the result of an 
investigation made by him into the position, shape, and general 
relations of the ruge or ridges present in the roof of the mouth. 
The subject was approached originally from the side of cases of 
chronic catarrh, but Dr. Allen’s study led him to make plaster 
casts and examinations of some ninety healthy individuals. The 
conclusion of most interest drawn from the study of the subject is, 
in general terms, that cases of chronic catarrh must be studied as 
a disease which depends, at least to some extent, upon the shape 
and position of the nasal cavities, and does not depend on the cli- 
matic conditions alone. Dr. Allen also calls attention to what 
may be the medico-legal value of the rugz. The mucous mem- 
brane of the hard palate is among the last portions of the body 
which suffer from decomposition. A body, of which a cast had 
been taken of the mouth, (for artificial teeth or otherwise), might 
thus be readily identified. 

It is proposed to introduce a new source of water-supply for 
the lower portion of the city of New York, the Croton supply be- 
ing regarded as insufficient in amount and not giving enough 

ressure for the uses of the Fire Department. A syndicate, 
anied by Mr. Bartlett, has the project already in hand. It is 
contemplated to bring 50,000,000 gallons of pure water per day 
from the Passaic water-shed in New Jersey. The area of the lat- 
ter is 24 times greater than that of the Croton water-shed, and 
the storage-center will be nearer to the center of New York. 
The crossing of the Hudson river presents the most formidable 
engineering difficulty, and some doubt of the successful comple- 
tion of the proposed tunnel under the river is expressed by com- 
petent critics. 

The city of Sheffield, England, has determined to cut some 
sort of water-way to the sea, not wishing to be outdone, it is said, 
in enterprise by the city of Manchester. The Sheffield and South 
Yorkshire Navigation Bill will probably be acted upon at the 
present session of Parliament. The undertaking is said to pre- 
sent no engineering difficulties, the heaviest part of the work be- 
ing the construction of docks at Sheffield and Keadby, and the 
cutting of a short distance of new canal. The average depth of 
water is to be 138 ft. to 14 ft., and the width will be 80 ft. These di- 
mensions will enable steamers of 500 tons to pass up and down 
with raw materials for manufacture, or with goods for ocean ship- 





ment at Hull. This transshipment many promoters of the enter- 
prise are oppused to, and it is not improbable that a second plan 
may be proposed giving dimensions which will enable vessels to 
load at Sheffield and go straight away to their destinations. 


Notice was made in these columns of the determination on 
the part of the owners of the “ Great Eastern” to sell the mam- 
moth vessel because of its uselessness for general purposes. The 
sale took place by auction in Liverpool in the latter part of No- 
vember. The time occupied was five days, and the prices obtained 
were said to be fair. The total receipts were £58,000 (about 
$280,000), the buyers being owners and merchants from all parts 
of the United Kingdom. The dismantling of the vessel will oc- 
cupy, it is estimated, a period of eighteen months. Messrs. Bash 
& Co., of Liverpool, have made of this a profitable operation, as 
they purchased the vessel from The Great Eastern Company for 
£16,000—(ahout $77,000). 

A book which from its nature will attract attention, will 
shortly be published by Macmillan & Co. It isa summary of the 
developments, modifications and additions that Darwin’s theory 
of natural selection has undergone since the publication of that 
epoch-making book. ‘The author, Mr. Alfred R. Wallace, aims to 
establish the theory of natural selection on a firmer basis, and to 
deal thoroughly with the various supplemental theories that have 
been advanced on the general subject of the origin of species. 








CRITICAL AND OTHER NOTES. 
MORAL INFLUENCE OF COLLEGE ATHLETICS. 
Prof. N_ 8. Shaler, in Atlantic Monthly. 

ALONG with this improvement in physical condition of youths 
has gone a decided gain in certain moral qualities. Thus between 
1864 and 1870, it was not uncommon to find students in Harvard 
College seriously the worse for habits of drinking. I can recollect 
in those years a dozen cases in which I felt impelled to expostu- 
late with young men on this subject. At least as many persons 
were known to me to be what we may properly call drunkards; 
but from about 1870, when the athletic motive began to develop, 
and particularly since the foundation of the new gymnasium, and 
the consequent wide development of field and house athletics, this 
vice has been rapidly diminishing. At present I do not know in 
my acquaintance with the students, which extends perhaps to 
half the members of the university, a single cave in which the 
young man can be called a drunkard. I believe this gain to be 
due in large measure to the sense of pride in a physical state 
which affects by far the larger part of the students. Their exper- 
ience in training, which is undergone in one way or another by a 
very large part of the young men, gives them by experiment a 
clear understanding as to the influence of hygienic conditions. 
In a similar way the use of tobacco has diminished. Between 
1865 and 1880, it was not uncommon to find men so sodden with 
tobacco that they were unpleasant subjects to have in a small lec- 
ture-room. In this decade, I have found but two or three persons 
affected to this extent by tobacco. Even the use of tea and coffee, 
on the whole undesirable with youth, but extremely common in 
former years, has remarkably diminished. I am informed that 
only about one-half the students who take their meals at Memo- 
rial Hall indulge in these beverages. 





BUSY MEN DO THE BEST WORK. 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

TuIs fact is a conclusive answer to the cry which too often 
dictates the line of educational reform at the Universities. If you 
want good work done in science, or art, or literature, you must 
endow people, it is said, with the means of giving their whole 
time to it. There is a certain a priori plausibility about the de- 
mand which often persuades an unthinking mind of its truth. 
But as a matter of fact it is opposed to the lessons of experience, 
and even to the laws of human nature. Indeed, the ‘Endowment 
of Research ” would, we verily believe, be the best possible way 
to ensure the worst possible results, both in quantity and quality. 
In quantity, because the pressure of other occupations is of itself 
a spur to intellectual activity—so much so that it has come to be 
almost a proverb that the busiest men have always the most time 
to spare. And in quality, because removal from the “ rough-and- 
tumble” of the work-a-day world distorts a man’s judgment and 
narrows his vision—so much so that mankind at large always feels 
some deserved contempt for the mere “arm-chair” writer. On 
the other hand, the history of literature is full of examples which 
show the bracing and the broadening effects of their other work 
upon authors who have been busy men. Aristotle and Plato did 
not clamor, Jike our modern University dons, to be relieved of 
the “drudgery ” of teaching; but rather found, like so many of 
the great German professors, their best stimulus in their disciples. 
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NOVELS AS AUTHORITIES IN RELIGION. 
Ex-President McCosh, in N. Y. Ledger. 

WE may have come to a time when the character of our 
young masters and misses will be determined more by tales than 
by fathers and mothers, ministers and teachers. Thoughtful men 
are inquiring what is to be the effect of all this on the formation 
of the character of the rising generation. Ministers of the Gos- 
pel will have to send for the last new novel to see if they have 
not to warn their people against it. Grave teachers of theology will 
have to study ‘“‘ Robert Elsmere” and “John Ward, Preacher,” as 
well as the Confession of Faith and the Thirty-nine Articles. 

Of late years our best novels have been written by ladies. I 
rather think that this will continue. Women have intuitive per- 
ceptions of character keener, more subtle and tender than men 
have. They can set before us men, women, and children with 
sentiments, manners, and dress more picturesque than we of the 
coarser sex can. 

Our novels are now being written with a purpose ; not merely 
to give us a picture, but to promote a cause. It looks as if in the 
near future the battle of religion and irreligion will be fought in 
fiction. The war, to a large extent, will be one of Amazons, and 
with Amazons. The weapons of warfare will not be represented 
by swords and guns, but by bodkins and darning needles, scissors 
and breastpins. Novels will have to be met by novels. Oxford 
has had its novel, and other universities must have the same. 
Princeton will have to produce a counter irritant to ‘‘ John Ward, 
Preacher,” and defend Charles Hodge (who has been attacked) 
and rigid Calvinism. Harvard will have to regain the literary 
reputation which it had an age ago, and employ one of the ladies 
of its annex to put life into—not Unitarianism, which is dead and 
laid out for burial, but into the agnosticism of its young men. 
Yale must stand by the old faith against Harvard, but will vivify 
the scenes by gymnastics in order to retain the championship. 
The end will be that our novel readers of weak women, and still 
weaker men, will not know what to believe. 





MES. POTTER'S ACTING IN “’TWIXT AXE AND CROWN.” 
Dramatic Criticism (William Winter) in New York Tribune. 

Mrs. Porter, who has been in almost continual practice since 
she acted here a year ago, has somewhat modified her tendency to 
elaborate posture and to the slow insipidity of “ linked sweetness 
long drawn out.” She moves about the scene with more charac- 
ter of the Princess Elizabeth. Her choice of the character of the 
Princess Elizabeth proves fortunate—for the actress, like the part, 
is a girlish woman, sweet, interesting, winning, and very pretty. 
The requisite distinction of manner she did not reveal. Her act- 
ing in the love scenes with Courtney was delicately and pleasantly 
suffused with a febrile animation, alike sensuous and piquant ; and 
this may be recorded as the supreme merit of the impersonation. 
. . . Beneath the best manifestations of dramatic art there is 
always a deep nature. The acting of Mrs. Potter pleases the eye, 
but it does not impress the mind or touch the heart. It denotes a 
personality which, though fragile, is charming, but it does not in- 
dicate a distinctive force in the realm of expression. This Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, portrayed by an actress of real resource, would 
dominate the imagination as a perfect type of moral heroism and 
royal womanhood ; she would be the personification of intellect, 
virtue, tenderness, and moral power. Portrayed by Mrs. Potter 
she isa gentle little creature, attired in becoming garments, and 
impelled, by various puny discomforts, to an excited and even tu- 
multuous behavior. The achievement is irregularly pretty, but 
artificial and trivial. Mrs. Potter may, possibly, in the future, 
have some message to convey to minds that are earnest and hearts 
that feel. At present she means nothing. In execution, method, 
technical proficiency, Mrs. Potter’s acting remains essentially ex- 
perimental and feeble. The elocution is full of ‘‘ starts and flaws,” 
motiveless whisperings alternated with shrill cries. The picture 
of character lacks fluency, consistency, meaning, and form. The 
work lacks sincerity and purpose, and may be likened to writ- 
ing that is freshly blurred. The astonishing announcement is 
made that this lady will presently undertake to enact Shakes- 
peare’s Cleopatra, in association with Mr. Kyrle Bellew as Anto- 
ny; an enterprise for which these two persons are about as well 
fitted as a pair of French dolls. Courage is a virtue, but it is also 
true that “ fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
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DRIFT. 


di suit of Mr. Parnell against the London Times, at Edinburgh, has 

brought out some curious facts relating to the ownership and manage- 
ment of that journal. Mr. John Walter, popularly believed to own the 
whole or nearly the whole property, swears he owns but one-sixteenth and 
a half. The accuracy of the report has been questioned, but it is so printed 
in the Times itself, which has printed full reports of the trial. The whole 
paper belonged to Mr. Walter’s grandfather, from whom all the present 
holders of shares derive their interests, whether by deed, by succession, or 
otherwise. ‘“ The number is very large,” said Mr. Walter. A list is to be 
prepared by Mr. Soames, his solictor. Mr. Walter describes himself as the 
managing proprietor, and swears be bas had sole authority since 1847, the 
year of his father’s death, till lately, when his son was joined with him. 
But though Mr. Walter owns but this small share in the paper, he owns the 
publishing and printing offices, and prints the paper by contract with the 
proprietors, 





_ , As to the proposed division of Dakota, the St. Paul Pioneer-Press, which 
is in a position to know, says: “ It is no less than amusing to find Demo- 
crats saving their reputation by wishing to require one more expression of 
opinion on the part of Dakota herself in the matter of division. Wedo 
not now recall exactly how many times her people have asked for division, 
through legislatures and conventions, but we do know that the disappear- 
ance in Congress of effective opposition to her claims is not half as sudden 
and complete as the disappearance in Dakota of all anti-division sentiment. 
You can scarcely find an advocate of the one-State plan in that great Ter- 
ritory to-day with a search warrant.” 





In his London dispatches to the N. Y. Tribune, Mr. Smalley says: “ Mr. 
Justice North’s photograph decision disposes once for all, it may be hoped, 
of the popular fallacy respecting property in private photographs. Sundry 
unscrupulous photographers have claimed the right to sell and exhibit pho- 
tographs of their customers against their will and althongh they had been 
paid for taking them, Efforts to prevent this have been met in the past 
by legal opinions affirming the legal right of a photographer to do what he 
liked with negatives, or impressions from negatives, which confessedly re- 
mained his property. The court has now blown this contention to the 
winds. “The photographer,” said Mr. Justice North, “is wholly in the 
wrong; ”’ and he peremptorily enjoined him against both exhibition and 
sale. The negative belongs to the photographer; the copyright belongs to 
the person photographed. 








WHY RUN ANY RISK WITH YOUR COUGH OR VOLD, Hoarseness, or in 
deed any Pulmonary or Bronchiai Complaint, when a remedy safe, thor- 
ough, and so easily obtained as Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant can be had? If 
you have contracted a severe Cold, save your Lungs from the dangerous 
irritation and inflammation, which frequently brings about Consumption, by 
promptly resorting to the Expectorant; and if troubled with any Affection 
of the Throat, you will find this remedy equally effectual in affording relief 
from obstructing phlegm, and in healing the inflamed parts. 
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CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
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Capital Authorized, ~- 
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Fifth. Because the principal and interest of every 
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